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News  of  Notp^I 


Public  invited  to  MAC  meeting 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in 
Missoula  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov.  7-8,  1997  beginning  at 
8  a.m. 

On  Friday  the  Individual  Artist  Fellowship  panels  will 
convene.  The  Council  will  conduct  its  business  meeting  on 
Saturday,  and  make  its  final  choices  for  the  1998  Fellowship 
awards. 

The  other  primary  business  items  on  the  agenda  are  finalizing 
the  agency’s  “Public  Awareness”  plan  for  promoting  the  arts 
across  Montana;  FY98  budget  finalization  and  issues,  and  a 
discussion  of  whether  or  not  the  agency  should  conduct  its 
technical  assistance  through  grants  rather  than  by  Helena-based 
Arts  Council  staff. 

All  aspects  of  the  Council  and  Fellowship  panel  meetings,  to 
be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  -  Parkside  (200  South  Pattee  St.),  are 
open  to  the  public.  The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  make  every 
attempt  to  accommodate  individuals  with  disabilities.  In  order  to 
accommodate  special  needs,  the  agency  requests  knowing  about 
those  needs  in  advance. 

The  Council  meeting  on  Saturday  will  include  time  at  the 
outset  for  public  comment.  Anyone  wishing  to  participate  in  that 
public  comment  session  should  phone  or  write  to  Arni 
Fishbaugh  at  the  Arts  Council,  and  Ami  will  be  happy  to 
schedule  you  into  the  agenda. 

Arts  Council  relaunches 
Immediate  Action  Grants 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  relaunched  its  Immediate 
Action  Grants,  with  a  new,  streamlined  application  form.  The 
grants  are  designed  to  help  arts  organizations  and  artists  face  an 
unexpected  emergency  or  welcome  an  unforeseen  opportunity. 

To  respond  to  these  situations,  the  Council  may  award  grants 
of  up  to  $1 ,000,  depending  on  available  funds  and  the  nature  of 
the  request.  These  grants  may  only  be  used  for  one-time  projects 
and  require  a  $1  to  $1  match  in  cash  and/or  in-kind  revenues. 

Eligible  projects  include  contracting  for  technical  assistance, 
professional  business  development,  community  cultural 
planning,  ai  tist-inspired  projects,  and  the  production  of  new 
work  that  demonstrates  a  significant  public  impact.  Proposals 
for  professional  business  development  require  a  component  that 
benefits  the  public  (i.e.  public  presentation,  workshop  or 
publication,  etc.). 

The  Council  does  not  fund  international  travel,  scholarships, 
or  support  for  student  performance  tours  to  national  festivals  or 
events. 

Immediate  Action  applications  must  be  submitted  at  least  60 
days  before  the  proposed  project  begins.  The  Council  may  fund 
only  501c(3)  organizations  and  units  of  government.  Artists  are 
eligible  if  they  submit  their  application  through  one  of  these 
organizations. 

Cali  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  444-6430  for  more 
information  or  an  application. 

MIA  searches  for  past  members 

The  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  is  searching  for  members 
who  were  participants  in  the  organization  from  1948-1992. 

The  arts  organization  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary 
during  July  or  August  of  1998,  and  plans  to  invite  those  long¬ 
time  associates. 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
credits  the  MIA  as  “a  very  important  organization  in  the 
evolution  of  the  arts  in  Montana.”  The  group  continues  to 
facilitate  the  needs  and  comaraderie  of  member  artists  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

Information  is  needed  for  invitation  purposes.  Please  send 
names,  brief  biographical  descriptions,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  to  MIA,  708  56th  St.  S.,  Great  Falls,  MT,  59405. 


NEA  funding  at  critical  crossroads 

Future  funding  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  is  yet  again  at  a  critical 
juncture. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  zero  fund  the  NEA  earlier  this  summer,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  voted  to  fund  the  agency  at  $100  million  immediately  prior  to  the 
August  recess. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  the  NEA  budget  is  being  debated  in  the  full  Senate,  with  a 
variety  of  amendments  proposed  that  run  the  gamut  from  elimination  of  the  agency  alto¬ 
gether  to  a  massive  redistribution  of  funding  through  an  increase  of  block  grants  to  states. 

ArtistSearch  will  provide  full  news  of  this 
action  in  the  next  issue. 


Contest  to  rename 

ArtistSearch 

Artists  and  graphic  designers:  Sharpen 
your  pencils,  ready  your  mouse  pads. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  hunting  for  a 
new  name  and  logo  for  ArtistSearch.  The 
winning  entry  will  receive  a  $250  cash  prize. 

According  to  MAC  director  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh,  the  newsletter’s  current  title 
reflects  its  original  role  as  a  listing  of 
opportunities  for  artists.  ‘Through  the  years, 
the  demand  for  news  has  grown,”  she  says. 
‘The  Council  accurately  thinks  a  name 
change  is  in  order  to  reflect  this  change.” 

“We  are  proud  that  the  agency  receives 
many  compliments  on  our  newsletter  -  it’s 
viewed  by  many  as  the  finest  state  arts 
agency  newsletter  in  the  country.” 


With  a  mailing  list  of  more  than 
5,000  loyal  readers  and  growing,  the  publica¬ 
tion  now  serves  artists,  arts  educators,  arts 
organizations,  patrons,  volunteers  and  other 
interested  individuals  throughout  the  state. 
“We  need  a  name  that’s  reflective  of  all  the 
arts,  news  and  opportunities  included  here,” 
says  Fishbaugh. 

Name  and  logo  submissions  must  be 
postmarked  by  Oct.  15.  Send  camera-ready, 
one-color  presentations  to  MAC,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT,  59620-2201. 

The  logo  will  debut  in  the  January- 
Febniary  issue  of  the  newsletter. 


Montana-born  radio  show  goes  national 


A  radio  program  that  was  born  on 
Montana’s  airwaves  -  the  brainchild  of  a  rural 
librarian,  a  poet  and  a 
journalist  -  goes  to  a 
national  audience  in 
October. 

“StoryLines  America” 
will  air  on  National  Public 
Radio  affiliates  in  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest 
for  13  consecutive  weeks 
beginning  in  October.  The 
prototype  for  this  innova¬ 
tive  radio  series  debuted  in 
Montana  as  “Big  Sky 
Radio”  from  1993-1995,  with  funding  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  NEH  is  also  backing  the  new  series  with 
a  $350,000  grant  and  $10,000  in  matching 
funds.  TTie  program’s  creators,  librarian 
Georgia  Lomax,  journalist  Paul  Zalis  and  poet 
Lowell  Jaeger,  are  also  involved  in  “StoryLines 
America”. 

Lomax  was  librarian  at  Flathead  County 
Library  in  Kalispell  when  she  conceived  the 
notion  of  a  radio  show  devoted  to  Montana 
literature.  Now  employed  as  a  managing 
librarian  in  Kent,  Wash.,  she’ll  serve  as  library 
coordinator  for  the  Northwest  and  Southwest 
program  series. 

Zalis,  who  teaches  English  and  journalism  at 
Flathead  Valley  Community  College  in 
Kalispell,  is  executive  producer  of  “StoryLines 
America”  and  will  co-host  the  Northwest 
series.  He  was  co-host  and  producer/director  of 
the  original  series.  Other  accomplishments 
include  writing  and  co-producing  the  “Big 
Sky”  documentary  film  and  directing  the 
“Living  in  the  Last  Best  Place”  library  archives 
radio  project.  Zalis  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  Fellowship  for  Fiction  in 
1991-92  and  is  the  author  of  Who  Is  the  River. 

Jaeger,  who  was  co-host  of  “Big  Sky 


Radio,”  will  rejoin  Zalis  at  the  microphone 
for  the  Northwest  series  of  “StoryLines 

America”.  The  poet,  author  and 
editor  is  an  English  instructor  at 
Flathead  Valley  Community 
College  and  was  also  a  MAC 
Fellowship  recipient.  He  has 
been  involved  in  several  projects 
for  both  the  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities  and  Montana 
Arts  Council.  His  books  include 
Nothing  Lasts  Forever  and  a 
chapbook.  Law  of  the  Fish. 

As  in  “Big  Sky  Radio.”  13 
programs  will  focus  on  classic 
works  of  literature  from  the 
region,  using  each  as  a  lens  to  examine  the 
experience  of  living  in  the  West.  The  format 
will  combine  author  interviews  and  scholarly 
commentary  with  listener  call-ins. 

The  Northwest  series  incorporates  works 
by  regional  writers  on  life  in  this  neck  of  the 
West,  including  several  authors  with  strong 
links  to  Montana:  A.B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  Norman 
Maclean,  Ivan  Doig,  William  Kittredge  and 
Mary  Clearman  Blew.  Its  counterpart,  with 
hosts  Jack  Loeffler  and  Rachel  Maurer, 
focuses  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Southwest. 

Zalis  describes  the  series  as  “sort  of 
swapping  stories  around  the  campfire,  only 
we  use  radio  instead."  Jaeger  adds  that  the 
programs  not  only  draw  attention  to  fine 
regional  literature,  but  also  “aim  to  generate 
self-examination  and  a  sense  of  place  on  the 
part  of  listeners.” 

“StoryLines  America”  will  be  broadcast 
live  from  the  KUFM  radio  station  in 
Missoula  and  will  also  air  on  its  Great  Falls 
affiliate,  KGPR,  and  KEMC  in  Billings.  The 
first  program  is  slated  for  7  p.m,  Oct.  5  with 
12  segments  to  follow  on  consecutive 
Sundays. 


Storyline^ 
America  t 

A  Rodio/Library 
Porlnership  Exploring  Our 
Regional  Literature 
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High  Court 
strikes  down 
Internet 
Decency  Act 

At  the  end  of 
June,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court 
struck  down  the 
Communications 
Decency  Act, 
arguing  that  some 
of  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  law 
violated  the 
Constitution’s  first 
amendment 
protections  of  free 
speech. 

The  court  was 
unanimous  in 
rejecting  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law, 
which  Congress 
had  included  in 
last  year’s 
telecommunication’s 
reform  legislation, 
that  criminalize 
the  display  of 
indecent  material. 
The  ruling  was  the 
high  court’s  first 
decision  involving 
the  governance  of 
the  Internet. 

Subsequent  to 
the  ruling,  the 
White  House 
convened  leaders 
from  the  computer 
industry,  parent 
groups,  civil  liberty 
organizations  and 
the  library 
community  to 
develop  a 
consensus  on  how 
to  protect  children 
from  the  seamier 
side  of  the  Internet 
and  not  infringe  on 
the  free-speech 
rights  of  adults. 
Rather  than 
impose  a  legisla¬ 
tive  solution  on 
the  computer 
industry,  the 
administration  is 
advocating  a 
system  of  volun¬ 
tary  restraints.  The 
issue  will  be 
addressed  again 
this  fall. 

-  from  NASAA 
Notes 


Arni ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  begun  to 
analyze  its  progress  in  meeting  goals  outlined 
in  the  agency’s  1996-99  Strategic  Plan.  (We 
will  have  this  status  report  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  agency’s  next  newsletter.) 

One  of  the  top  priorities  the  Montana  public 
asked  the  Arts  Council  to  address  as  a  part  of 
this  plan  is  increasing  public  awareness  about 
the  value  of  the  arts  in  Montana  and  the 
relevance  of  the  arts  to  Montanans’  daily  lives. 
In  fact,  this  “Public  Awareness”  theme  was  so 
frequently  voiced  that  it  came  in  a  close  second 
to  “Increased  Funding”  in  terms  of  needs 
expressed  by  the  arts  community. 

The  agency  is  now  beginning  to  make  plans 


for  this  “Public  Awareness”  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  reinforce  the  value 
of  the  arts  in  the  daily  life  of  Montanans,  and 
will  focus  specifically  on  the  arts’  impact  on 
local  and  state  economies,  education  and 
community.  Every  aspect  of  this  campaign  is 
designed  to  help  build  stronger  support  for  the 
arts  locally  and  state-wide.  Once  plans  are 
solidified  we  will  share  this  information  with 
you  in  the  next  issue  of  this  newsletter. 

All  of  us  at  the  agency  are  working  very 
hard  to  catch  up  on  the  massive  backlog  of 
work  created  by  the  funding  cuts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  last  year.  The  lack  of  vigor  in  my 
column  this  month  fairly  well  underscores  the 


fact  that  we  are  swamped  right  now.  We  need 
some  time  to  catch  up  and  catch  our  breath.  We 
appreciate  everyone’s  understanding  about  this  as 
we  work  diligently  to  live  up  to  your  expectations 
and  provide  you  with  services  and  programs  of 
which  you  can  be  proud. 

P.S.  This  month’s  ArtistSearch  is  a  three- 
month  issue,  rather  than  a  two-month  issue. 

We’re  trying  to  get  back  to  issues  every  two 
months  beginning  in  January/February.  We 
apologize  in  advance  for  any  inconvenience  this 
may  cause  people  who  were  anticipating  a 
December/January  issue.  We  appreciate  your 
understanding. 


Arts  Industry: 


Important  to 
Montana's  economy 


The  Arts  Industry  in  Montana 

•  Each  grant  dollar  awarded  to  Montana’s  non-profit  arts 

organizations  is  matched  by  $9  in  private  cash. 

•  Grants  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council  provide  “a  good 

housekeeping  seal  of  approval,”  which  enable  organiza¬ 
tions  to  leverage  more  private  funding. 

•  Non-profit  arts  organizations  which  receive  Montana  Arts 

Council  grants  still  raise  85-99%  of  their  budgets  from  the 
private  sector. 

•  Grants  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  although  they  repre¬ 

sent  1-10%  of  an  organization’s  budget,  help  to  leverage 
the  other  85-99%  in  private  support. 

•  One  out  of  83  people  in  Montana’s  labor  market  is  a  working 

artist,  according  to  the  1990  U.S.  census. 

•  Arts  Council  grants  and  services  reach  every  county  in 

Montana,  and  over  half  of  the  towns  on  Montana’s  map! 

The  Arts  Solidify  Montana’s  Values 

•  The  arts  attract  business  and  tourism,  and  help  attract  and 

retain  top  employees, 

•  The  arts  improve  the  effectiveness  of  education, ..study  of  the 

arts  improves  student’s  SAT  scores  by  59  points  on 
verbal,  and  44  points  on  math. 

•  The  arts  offer  strong  prevention  for  juvenile  crime,  violence 

and  drug  abuse. 

•  The  arts  represent  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  cost-effective 

investments  in  state  government.. .defining  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Montanan  and  how  we  view  our  quality  of  life  in 
Big  Sky  Country. 

Montana  Arts  Council  Programs 

Grant  Programs: 

•  Organizations  Excellence  Grants 

•  Artist-in-the-Schools/Communities;  Residencies 

•  Immediate  Action  Grants 

•  Individual  Artists  Fellowships 

Other  Programs: 

•  “ArtistSearch"  newsletter,  featuring  national,  regional  and 

state  news,  technical  assistance  for  non-profit  arts 
organization  management  and  artist  marketing 

•  Technical  assistance  for  non-profit  arts  organizations  and 

artists  in  management,  business  and  resource  develop¬ 
ment 

•  Folk  arts  program,  celebrating  Montana’s  strong  cultural 

heritage  through  exhibits,  lectures,  and  other  product 
development 

•  Administer  Montana’s  Cultural  Trust  grant  program 

•  Governor’s  Arts  Awards,  bi-annual 

•  Percent-for-Art  Building  Program 

•  Special  programs  developed  around  constituent  need,  and 

funded  through  special  alternative  federal  funding  sought 
by  agency 


Montana  Non-Profit  Arts  Industry 
Fiscal  Year  ’95  Financial  and 
Audience  Survey  Summary 

(based  on  survey  responses  from  97  organizations) 


FY  ‘95  Revenue  Total 

Ticket  Sales/Membership 
Contract  Services  Income 
Income/Other 

•  Total  Earned  Income  (48%) 

Corporate  Contributions 
Foundation  Contributions 
Private  Contributions 

•  Total  Contrib.  Income  (28%) 

Govt.  Support  -  Federal 
Govt.  Support  -  State/Reg. 
Govt.  Support  -  Local 

•  Total  Govt.  Support  (12%) 

•  Other  Cash 

•  In-Kind  Support 


Earned  Income 

49% 

Contributed  Income 

28% 

Government  Support 

12% 

Other  Cash 

3% 

In-Kind  Support 

8% 

$13,575,431 

$2,705,231 

$1,776,132 

$2,167,998 

$6,649,361 

$1,653,412 
$771 ,302 
$1 ,434,064 

$3,858,778 

$542,397 
$601 ,238 
$442,880 

$1,586,515 

$381,548 

$1,099,229 


Payroll  $4,108,635 

Employees 

Full-Time 

155 

Part-Time 

288 

Audience  Attendance 
Children  Attendance  535,408 
Reg/St.  Attendance  1,065,997 
Total  Audience 
Attendance  1,599,765 


Volunteers  10,347 

Volunteer  Hours  779,515 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


James  Todd,  Professor  of  Art  and  Humanities  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  who  was  elected  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Printmakers  in  London,  England.  The  Society  was  founded  in 
1880,  and  members  are  exhibited  in  the  Bankside  gallery,  located  in 
London.  Todd,  a  native  of  Great  Falls,  is  also  a  member  of  the  London 
Society  of  Wood  Engravers  and  was  selected  in  1995  as  one  of  12  to 
represent  the  Society’s  75th  Anniversary  Show  which  opened  at  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford. 

Robin  Bissell  of  Bigfork,  who  recently  received  a  $2,500  Indepen¬ 
dent  Study  in  the  Humanities  Fellowship.  The  Council  for  Basic 
Education  awarded  126  fellowships  in  1997  to  teachers  and  librarians 
in  grades  K-12.  The  stipends  are  for  six  weeks  of  independent  study 
on  a  humanities  topic  of  the  applicant’s  choice.  Bissell  chose  to  study 
“Greek  Art  as  Inspiration  for  Clay  Canvas”.  Another  Montana 
recipient,  Jennifer  Copley  of  Hellgate  High  School  in  Missoula,  will 
explore  “Women’s  Roles  in  the  Early  Christian  and  Medieval 
Church”. 

Kalispell  potter  Sue  Abbrescia,  whose  work  was  included  in  the 
instructional  ceramics  book,  Handbuilt  Ceramics.  The  144-page 
hardcover  book  includes  more  than  200  color  photos  of  work  by 
ceramic  artists.  It  was  written  by  Kathy  Triplett  and  published  by  Lark 
Books  of  Asheville,  NC.  Photos  of  Sue’s  vessels  were  taken  by 
Whitefish  resident  Tim  Rice. 

Libby  artist  Marjorie  Caldwell,  who  is  releasing  a  signed  and 
numbered  Limited  Edition  Print  of  a  portrait  of  a  wolverine.  Caldwell, 
who  is  a  member  of  the 
Western  Art  Association, 
shows  at  many  juried 
regional  exhibitions.  She 
has  an  art  gallery  on  the 
Internet  (http:// 
www.libby.org/gallery/), 
which  features  work  by 
Montana  painter  James 
Utsler  and  Idaho  artists 
Katherine  Haynes  and  Will 
Venard. 

Cathryn  Mallory, 
gallery  director  at  the 
University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula,  who  juried  the 
“Wyoming  Works” 
competition  at  the 
Nicolaysen  Art  Museum  and  Discovery  Center  in  Casper,  Wyo. 

Harriett  Meloy  and  members  of  the  Montana  Logging  and  Ballet 
Company,  who  were  recently  honored  by  Rocky  Mountain  College  in 
Billings.  Meloy  received  an  honorary  doctorate  degree  while  the  four 
members  of  Montana  Logging  and  Ballet  were  given  distinguished 
service  awards.  All  are  alumni  of  the  college.  Meloy  was  a  librarian 
and  researcher  for  the  Montana  Historical  Society  for  two  decades  and 
has  since  been  a  volunteer  for  several  local  and  state  historical 
organizations.  Robert  FitzGerald,  Steven  Garnaas-Holmes,  Tim 
Holmes  and  Russell  “Rusty”  Harper  have  performed  their  mix  of 
music  and  political  satire  throughout  the  region. 

The  six  Montanans  who  made  the  National  Park  Academy  of  the 
Arts’  1997  Arts  for  the  Parks  Top  100  list.  The  artists  include  Shirley 
Cleary  of  Helena,  Brent  Cotton  of  Stevensville,  Michael  Donahue 
of  Crow  Agency,  Jerry  Inman  of  Billings,  Susan  Morris  McGee  of 
Columbia  Falls,  and  James  Poulson  of  Billings.  Their  paintings  were 
displayed  at  Jackson  Lake  Lodge  in  Wyoming  in  September  before 
going  on  a  national  tour. 


Marjorie  Caldwell’s  limited 
edition  print:  “Executive 
Decision” 


ArtistSearch 

ArtistSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
ArtistSearch  welcomes  submissions  of  photographs  (preferably  black  and 
white)  and  newsworthy  information  from  individual  artists  and  arts 
organizations.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  December  1 , 1 997,  for  the 
January/February  1998  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316 
North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252;  PO  Box  202201 .  Helena.  MT  59620-2201 ; 
(406)  444-6430.  or  fax  (406)  444-6548. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 

Correction 

In  the  photograph  of  the  Rocky  Boy  and  Box  Elder  students 
working  on  the  mural  in  our  August/September  issue,  we 
mistakenly  identified  Algie  Piapot.  The  correct  name  of  the 
artist  is  Douglas  Standing  Rock. 


Sculptor  Betts 
Staley  of  Sheridan, 
for  several  recent 
accomplishments. 

Staley  received  the 
Lancaster  Award 
for  creativity  at  the 
National  Western 
Art  Show  in 
Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Two  of  her  bronzes 
also  earned  first 
place  and  a  merit 
award  at  the 
national  Associated 
Artists  of  Southport 
show,  held  in  July 
in  North  Carolina. 

Her  work  was  also 
accepted  for  the 
lOIst  Open  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  in  New 
York  City,  hosted 
by  the  Catharine 
Lorillard  Wolfe  Art 
Club.  That  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  by 
women  artists  is  open  from  Oct.  2-24. 

Ceramic  artists  Tana  Patterson  and  Marcia  Selsor  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  invitational  exhibition,  “Contemporary 
American  Ceramics,”  on  display  from  October-December  at  the 
Loveland  Museum  Gallery  in  Loveland,  Colo.  Works  by  the  Billings 
residents  join  that  of  20  ceramic  artists,  mostly  from  the  western 
United  States.  Selsor’s  work  will  also  be  featured  in  the  20th  annual 
Fulbright  Association  Celebration  Exhibition,  on  display  in  September 
and  October  at  the  Meridian  International  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
She’s  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Fulbright  Association,  having  received 
two  Fulbright  Awards  during  her  career. 

Karin  E.  Lucas,  new  Fundraising  Associate  for  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  in  Billings.  So  long  to  Marilynn  Miller,  former  Director 
of  Development  for  the  museum,  who  has  taken  a  new  post  as 
Director  of  the  Billings  Area  Catholic  Education  Trust. 

Three  Montana  writers  who  took  top  prizes  in  Montana  Crossroads 
Magazine 's  Short  Story  Contest,  sponsored  by  Tom  and  Laurie 
McGuane.  First  place  winner  is  “Something  Worse  if  I’m  Lucky,”  by 
Ray  Sikorski  of  Bozeman;  second  place  went  to  “Convection 
Confection”  by  Noelle  Sullivan  of  Helena;  and  the  third-place  winner 
was  “Who  Killed  Hari  Kari”  by  Dee  Baker  of  Seeley  Lake.  The 
contest  is  an  annual  event  with  cash  prizes  totaling  $500.  Winners’ 
work  is  also  published  in  the  September  issue  of  Montana  Cross¬ 
roads,  for  sale  on  newsstands  and  magazine  racks  across  the  state  or 
by  mail  for  $3  (plus  $1.75  for  postage  and  handling)  from  P.O.  Box 
845,  Livingston,  MT,  59047.  This  year’s  contest  drew  almost  80 
entries  by  writers  from  around  the  country.  The  contest  judge, 
nationally  known  writer  Toby  Thompson,  calls  them  “the  cheekiest 
crop  of  Big  Sky  writers  since  the  1970s.” 


“Amazing  Grace,”  by  Betts  Staley  is 
part  of  National  Arts  Club  exhibition. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 


The  vision  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  is  that  now  and  in  the  future  the 
arts  will  be  central  to  the  educational,  economic  and  cultural  well-being 
of  our  state. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  a  dynamic  resource  and  collaborative  agent 
to  provide  creative  leadership  and  to  serve  the  public  through  artists,  arts 
organizations  and  communities  throughout  Montana.  The  agency  will 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  artists  and  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  across  the  state. 

The  Council’s  leadership  will  be  characterized  by  creativity,  innovation, 
decisiveness  and  vision.  The  agency  will  achieve  its  goals  through  being 
informed  and  knowledgeable  in  concert  with  the  needs  of  its  constitu¬ 
ents. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  known  and  valued  for  its  vision  in 
promoting  education  and  participation  in  the  arts. 

We  treasure  our  unique  regional  identity  and  the  arts  and  cultural 
heritage  of  the  people  who  make  Montana  their  home.  In  recognizing 
Montana’s  rich  cultural  diversity,  we  seek  to  nurture  the  creative  spirit  that 
gives  color,  sound  and  form  to  our  past,  present  and  future. 

—Cultural  Congress/Rural  Arts  Roundup  1994 
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Helena 
Presents 
receives 
$400,000 
arts  grant 

Helena  Presents 
recently  received  a 
$400,000  audience 
development  grant 
from  the  Lila 
Wallace-Reader’s 
Digest  fund.  The 
grant  is  designed  to 
"make  arts  and 
culture  an  active  part 
of  everyday  lives.” 
Dispersed  over  four 
years,  the  funding 
will  help  Helena 
Presents  increase 
participation  in  the 
arts  among  Montana 
educators,  local 
artists,  seniors  and 
Native  Americans. 

In  addition  to 
expanding  audience 
participation,  the 
grant  will  create  a 
residency  program 
that  promotes 
collaborations 
between  national 
artists  and  Montana 
artists  and  arts 
organizations. 

Artists  involved  in 
the  project  include 
David  Dorfman 
Dance,  saxophonist 
and  theatre  artist 
Dan  Proof  the  Ying 
Quartet,  the  Paul 
Taylor  Dance 
Company's  junior 
company  Taylor  2, 
Native  American 
flutist/composer 
Robert  Mirabal  and 
African-American 
jazz  cellist/composer 
Dierdre  Murray. 

Partners  in  the 
development  project 
include  the  Alberta 
Bair  Theatre,  Carroll 
College,  Helena 
Indian  Alliance, 
Montana  Artists 
Refuge,  Montana 
Transport  and 
Premiere  Dance 
Companies,  Salish 
Kootenai  College 
and  Montana  Indian 
Contemporary  Arts. 
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Bozeman 
to  host 
playwrights’ 
conference 

The  English 
and  Theatre  Arts 
Departments  of 
Montana  State 
University  at 
Bozeman  are 
sponsoring  a 
search  for  new 
plays. 

Up  to  five 
playwrights  will  be 
invited  to  a  new 
playwrights’ 
conference  at 
MSU-Bozeman  in 
March  of  1 998. 

The  conference 
will  provide  staged 
readings  of  the 
selected  plays, 
followed  by 
discussions  among 
producers, 
directors,  actors 
and  other  play¬ 
wrights. 

All  plays  read  at 
the  conference  will 
be  considered  for 
full  productions  by 
several  groups, 
including  the  New 
American  Theatre 
in  Rockford, 

Illinois;  the 
Southern  Appala¬ 
chian  Repertory 
Theatre  in  Mars 
Hill,  N.C.;  and  the 
Montana  State 
University  Theatre 
in  Bozeman. 

For  more 
information, 
contact  Jim 
Thomas,  Artist-in- 
Residence, 
Montana  State 
University- 
Bozeman,  English 
Department,  P.O. 
Box  173350, 
Bozeman,  MT 
59717-3350; 
phone,  406-994- 
6854. 
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Cimarron  Rose 
by  James  Lee  Burke 
Published  in  August  of  1997  by 
Hyperion 

Hardcover:  $24.95 


The  Light  of  Faiiing  Stars 
by  J.  Robert  Lennon 
Published  in  1997  by  Riverhead  Books 
(a  member  of  Penguin  Putnam  Inc.) 
Hardcover:  $22.95 


Women  With  Men 
by  Richard  Ford 
Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
Hardcover:  $23.00 


James  Lee  Burke  plunges  his  pen  into  new 
turf  with  his  mystery  novel,  Cimarron  Rose. 

Set  in  Texas,  the  book  introduces  attorney  and 
former  Texas  Ranger  Billy  Bob  Holland. 

"My  grandfather  and  his  father  were  both 
violent  men.  Their  eyes  were  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  unfocused  light  that  soldiers  call  the 
thousand-yard  stare,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  men 
they  had  killed  visited  them  in  their  sleep  and 
stood  in  attendance  by  their  deathbeds.  When  I 
was  a  young  police  officer  in  Houston,  1  swore 
their  legacy  would  never  be  mine."  Of  course, 
Billy  Bob  must  confront  that  legacy  while 
solving  a  murder  that  involves  his  illegitimate 
son,  Lucas. 

The  accomplished  author,  who  has  homes  in 
Louisiana  and  Missoula,  has  written  14  novels, 
including  the  bestsellers  Cadillac  Jukebox. 
Burning  Angel,  and  Dixie  City  Jam.  Most  of  his 
previous  books  star  detective  Dave 
Robicheaux,  a  bayou-born  sleuth  whose 
internal  battles  with  alcoholism  are  as  turbulent 
as  his  external  feuds  with  bad  guys. 

Burke  brings  the  same  electric  language  and 
hard-hitting  style  to  his  new  series,  with  its 
focus  on  class  warfare  and  the  self-destructive 
violence  of  the  youth  culture. 


In  his  first  book,  J.  Robert  Lennon  imagines 
a  small  Montana  town  rocked  by  a  tragic  plane 
crash,  a  marriage  about  to  crumble  and  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger,  the  lone  survivor  of  the 
disaster. 

Described  by  Ann  Beattie  as  “a  dynamic  new 
voice,”  Lennon  depicts  with  compassion  and 
knowingness  the  aftermath  of  the  crash  and  its 
effect  on  residents  of  Marshall,  Montana.  As  his 
characters  struggle  to  recover  normalcy  in  their 
lives,  each  undergoes  a  transformation  -  some 
for  better,  some  for  worse. 

"J.  Robert  Lennon  convincingly  reminds  the 
reader  that  lives  are  often  lived  in  the  aftermath 
-  of  moments  missed,  things  unsaid  or  said 
dangerously  late,  tenuous  connections  that  only 
tensely  connect  people  who  care  about  each 
other  more  than  they  can  say.  Lennon’s  writing 
is  wonderful,”  says  Beattie.  “Restrained  but 
vivid,  elegant  but  edgy.” 

Lennon  studied  creative  writing  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  He  lives  in  Missoula. 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Richard  Ford  takes  on 
Ernest  Hemingway  in  his  new  collection  of 
stories.  Women  With  Men. 

The  author  of  The  Sportswriter  and  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  offers  an  unpretentious  ode  to 
America’s  cracked  families  with  tales  titled 
"The  Womanizer,”  "Jealous,”  and  “Occiden¬ 
tals”.  Men,  in  these  three  stories,  dance  to 
women’s  music  -  a  profound  reversal  of  the 
roles  men  played  in  Hemingway’s  Men  Without 
Women,  published  70  years  ago. 

Ford,  who  has  homes  in  Montana  and  New 
Orleans,  set  one  of  the  stories  beneath  the  Big 
Sky,  where  a  boy  is  literally  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  a  disintegrating  family.  The  other 
two  are  set  in  Paris  (another  Hemingway 
haunt). 

“Women  were  simply  mysteries  on  pedestals 
for  Hemingway...  Ford’s  central  characters  in 
these  stories  are  all  strong  women  and  weak 
men,”  writes  critic  John  Omicinski. 
“Hemingway  wouldn’t  buy  Ford’s  whiners  a 
drink. .  .But  for  this  day  and  age.  Ford’s 
sensitive  males  are  right  on  target.” 


The  Queen  of  the  Legai 
Tender  Saioon 
by  Eileen  Clarke 
Published  in  August,  1997,  by 
Greycliff  Publishing  of  Helena 
Paperback:  $16.95 

After  growing  up  amid  the  warm  and 
sheltering  embrace  of  her  New  York  City 
family,  Evelyn  Holloran  decides  to  strike 
out  on  her  own  -  to  Montana,  a  place  she 
is  sure  will  be  safe,  simple  and  free. 

Alas,  she  finds  life  beneath  the  wild 
Montana  skies  not  nearly  as  easy  as  her 
cloistered  city  upbringing  led  her  to 
believe.  After  landing  in  Missoula  and 
finding  work  as  a  dental  assitant,  she  is 
befriended  by  world-wise  Jaymie,  a 
smart-talking  cowgirl  who  knows  horses, 


nightlife  and  men.  When  Jaymie’s 
brother  is  violently  murdered,  the  enusing 
trial  and  emotional  upheavals  place 
Evelyn’s  grasp  on  her  future  on  shaky 
ground. 

In  the  meantime,  she  learns  a  lot  about 
cowboys  and  the  exotic  delights  of  the 
Legal  Tender  Saloon,  mentored  as  always 
by  the  cowboy-loving  Jaymie. 

This  tale  of  the  “New  West”  springs 
forth  from  the  pen  of  Eileen  Clarke,  a 
New  York  City  transplant  who  is  married 
to  well-known  outdoor  writer  John 
Barsness.  She  captures  the  theme  of 
Western  myth  vs.  Western  reality  in  a 
tale  that  is  as  real  and  raw  as  the  local 
tavern,  showing  through  her  protagonist 
how  the  sharp  edge  of  reality  can  cut 
idealistic  visions  to  shreds. 
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The  Overlay  of  Random 
and  Order 

Selected  Poems  by  Jan  Dunbar 
Published  in  1997  by  P.S.,  A  Press  in 

Middletown  Springs,  VT 
Paperback:  $11.95 

Jan  Dunbar’s  first  collection  of  poems  is 
praised  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Maxine 
Kumin  as  a  book  that  “posits  exactly  what  it 
promises:  the  random  events  of  our  lives  and 
losses  upon  which  we  struggle  to  impose  some 
meaning. .  .and  fail.  These  poems  by  a  Montana 
woman  with  a  keen  eye,  sharp  tongue  and  lyric 
gift  comprise  a  substantial  and  satisfying  first 
book.” 

A  native  of  Utah,  Dunbar  earned  a  degree 
from  UCLA,  married  a  fly-fisher  and  settled  in 
West  Yellowstone.  She  obtained  a  master’s 
degree  from  Montana  State  University  and 
began  writing  poetry  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

She  taught  for  more  than  30  years  and  was 
“an  eager  participant”  in  Poets  and  Writers  in 
the  Schools  programs.  ”ln  fact,”  she  writes, 
“those  programs  started  me  on  my  career  as  a 
poet,  culminating  in  this  publication.” 

“It  seems  something  of  a  turnabout  to  be  the 
teacher,  not  the  student  who  is  publishing.” 

Some  of  the  work  appearing  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  published  in  Gray’s  Sparling 
Journal,  Plainswoman,  Yokoi,  The  Huckleberry 
Book.  Aurora  and  Montana  Sketchbook. 

“These  are  wiry,  tough  poems  about  the 
contemporary  West..,,”  writes  Karen  Swenson. 
“They  are  urgently  and  relentlessly  human.” 


Writing  in  a  New  Convertible 
with  the  Top  Down 
A  Unique  Guide  for  Writers 
by  Sheila  Bender  and  Christ!  Killien 
Published  in  August,  1997,  by  Blue 

Heron  Publishing  of  Hillsboro,  OR 
Paperback:  $12.95 

This  whimsical  and  engaging  book  on  the 
trials,  tribulations  and  exhuberant  successes  of 
writing  will  be  enjoyed  by  new  writers  and 
long-time  professionals  alike. 

After  meeting  at  a  writers’  conference,  the 
two  authors  decided  to  collaborate  on  a  “how¬ 
to”  writing  book,  starting  with  once-a-week 
letters  to  each  other  over  the  course  of  six 
months.  Their  letters,  which  detail  the  daily 
realities  of  the  creative  process,  form  the  basis 
of  this  unique  guide  “about  what  to  pay 
attention  to  in  our  lives  as  writers”. 

For  the  nuts-and-bolts  of  trying  to  live  and 
write  successfully  -  maintaining  enthusiasm, 
finding  metaphors  in  everyday  life,  visualizing 
a  story’s  structure  and  trying  to  meld  the 
conscious  mind  with  the  unconsious  -  these 
real  tales  by  real  writers  will  prove  highly 
instructive. 

Originally  published  by  Warner  Books,  the 
book  has  been  updated  with  three  new  chapters 
and  a  new  introduction.  Both  authors  live  in  the 
Seattle  area  and  travel  around  the  country 
giving  writing  workshops.  Bender  has  two 
other  books  on  writing  and  a  collection  of 
poems  to  her  credit,  while  Killien  is  the  author 
six  novels  for  children  and  young  adults. 


Leaning  into  the  Wind 
Women  Write  from  the  Heart 
Edited  by  Linda  Hasselstrom,  Gaydell 
Collier  and  Nancy  Curtis 
Published  in  June  of  1997  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company 
Hardcover:  $25.00 

What  kind  of  woman  flourishes  on  the  High 
Plains,  that  harsh  but  beautiful  expanse  of 
prairie  stretching  roughly  from  the  Rockies  to 
the  Mississippi  River?  Ordinary  women  who 
possess  extraordinary  grit. 

In  the  true  stories,  poems  and  reflections  in 
Leaning  into  the  Wind,  these  women  tell  of  the 
rigors,  glories  and  ironies  of  Western  life  over 
the  past  century.  Some  are  native  to  the  region, 
some  are  transplants,  but  all  have  made  their 
living,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  land  -  a  land  that 
both  “wounds  and  heals,  isolates  and  unites,”  in 
the  words  of  Harriet  Rochlin. 

They  are  survivors:  One  proved  her  mettle  at 
age  eleven  as  a  barnyard  midwife  during  a 
prairie  tornado;  another’s  marriage  was  sorely 
tested  by  “the  great  bull  roundup,”  And  here  are 
lessons:  On  the  many  uses  of  baling  wire,  how 
to  navigate  a  tractor,  and  how  to  tell  the  real 
cowboys  from  the  fakes. 

’’The  voices  of  these  prairie  women  are  fresh, 
bright,  and  cleansing,  like  wind  in  the  grass¬ 
lands.  This  is  the  authentic  item... open  and  true 
as  the  sky,”  says  writer  and  filmmaker  Annick 
Smith  of  the  new  book. 


Echoes:  A  Visual  Reflection 
Photos  by  Richard  Buswell 
Published  in  1997  by  Archival  Press, 
distributed  by  American  and  World 
Geographic  Publishing  Company, 
Helena 

Paperback:  $29.95 

“Until  his  first  one-man  show  in  1992,  many 
of  his  friends  and  patients  were  unaware  that 
Dr.  Richard  Buswell  is  a  photographer. . .  Out 
of  artistic  obscurity  he  has  emerged  as  a 
preeminent  interpreter  of  Montana’s  past  -  a 
visual  poet  of  our  state’s  history  and  soul.” 

-  Margaret  Mudd 
Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
Echoes:  A  Visual  Reflection  is  homage,  in 
part,  to  the  photographer’s  rich  childhood. 


spent  roaming  the  backroads  and  ghost  towns 
of  Montana  with  his  parents. 

“The  photographs  reproduced  in  this  book 
represent  part  of  a  26-year  effort  to  commemo¬ 
rate  these  sites.  These  images  explore  the 
junction  where  decaying  artifacts  become 
visual  echoes  of  the  Montana  frontier,”  writes 
Richard  Buswell  in  the  preface  to  his  new 
book.  “The  imagery  also  explores  the  junction 
where  Man  and  Nature  met.  The  frontier  miner 
and  the  homesteader  had  their  say,  but  their 
voices  are  silent  now. .  The  beauty  of  these 
ruins  is  in  their  emptiness.” 

Dr.  Buswell  was  born  in  Helena  and 
returned  to  his  hometown  in  1976,  where  he 
has  a  private  practice  in  Adult  and  Pediatric 
Allergy  and  Asthma.  His  photography  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  Montana  Historical  Society  and 
in  a  solo  show  at  the  UM’s  Paxson  Gallery. 


Echoes:  A  Visual  Reflection 
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Editor  thanks 
MAC  for 
support 

Linda  Peavy,  a 
former  Montanan 
who  is  now  editor  of 
P.S.,  A  Press  in 
Middletown  Springs, 
VT,  recently 
expressed  her 
appreciation  for  the 
support  she  received 
from  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  She 
writes: 

“It’s  been  a 
number  of  years 
now  since  I  served 
as  a  Poet/Writer  in 
the  Schools/ 
Communities  in 
Montana,  but  I  have 
many  fond  memo¬ 
ries  of  those  years  of 
work  for  MAC... 

“I  count  myself 
lucky  to  have 
worked  in  a  program 
that  offered  artists 
and  students 
enough  time  to  get 
students  excited 
about  writing  and  to 
let  teachers  see  how 
exciting  it  is  to  use 
the  arts  as  a  means 
of  teaching  creative 
thinking  of  all  kinds.  I 
think  that  it’s 
important  that 
Montanans  realize 
that  they’ve  been 
true  leaders  in  taking 
the  arts  into  public 
schools. 

“Certainly 
Montana  Arts 
Council  support  has 
been  a  vital  part  of 
my  development  as 
a  writer.  And  judging 
from  the  fact  that 
Jan  Dunbar  got  her 
start  as  a  poet  (the 
West  Yellowstone 
writer  just  published 
her  first  collection  of 
poems)  during  my 
poet-in-the-schools 
stint,  I’d  say  MAC 
has  been  an  equally 
powerful  force  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds, 
maybe  even 
thousands  of  other 
writers  over  the 
years. 

“My  thanks  and 
ever  thanks  to  those 
of  you  who  serve 
today  and  to  all 
who’ve  served  MAC 
in  the  past," 
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Conference 
focuses  on 
Montana 
history 

The  24th 
annual  Montana 
History  Confer¬ 
ence,  “Surrounded 
by  History,”  is  set 
for  Oct.  23-25  at 
the  Colonial  Park 
Hotel  in  Helena, 
with  events  at 
other  local 
landmarks. 

Panelists  and 
speakers  will 
highlight  the  rich 
and  sometimes 
overlooked  lodes 
that  historians 
mine  when 
researching 
Montana  and  the 
West;  journals, 
diaries,  oral 
traditions,  music, 
literature,  objects, 
buildings,  records, 
letters  and  much 
more.  The 
conference 
spotlights  sources, 
especially  less 
traditional  ones,  to 
celebrate  the 
publication  of  an 
index  to  the 
Society’s  exten¬ 
sive  oral  history 
collection. 

Thursday's 
agenda  includes 
workshops  on 
"Mastering  the 
Arts  of  Oral 
History”  with  Don 
and  Ann  Ritchie 
and  “Ancient 
Teachings: 
Montana  Archae¬ 
ology  and 
Heritage  Learn¬ 
ing”;  and  an 
evening  reception 
at  the  historic 
Child-Kleffner 
Ranch,  east  of 
Helena. 

The  conference 
schedule  is  full  of 
lectures,  tours  and 
educational 
sessions;  call  the 
Montana  Historical 
Society  at  406- 
444-4789  for  a 
complefe 
schedule. 
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The  Journals  of  Patrick  Gass: 

Member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition 

Edited  and  annotated  by  Carol  Lynn 
MacGregor 

Published  in  July  1997  by  Mountain 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  Missoula 
Cloth  hardcover:  $36.00 
Paperback:  $20.00 

Originally  published  in  1807,  seven  years 
before  the  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  this  tale 
of  the  journey  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
readable  and  straightforward  of  the  expedition 
logs. 

Dealing  with  everyday  details  and  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  expedition,  rather  than  on  scientific 
minutiae,  Gass  reveals  the  party’s  optimistic 
spirit. 

“The  determined  and  resolute  character...  of 
the  corps,  and  the  confidence  which  pervaded  all 
ranks  dispelled  every  emotion  of  fear,  and 
anxiety  for  the  present;  while  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  of  the  honour,  which  would  attend  the 
completion  of  the  object  of  the  expedition;  a 
wish  to  gratify  the  expectations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  our  fellow  citizens,  with  the 
feelings  which  novelty  and  discovery  invariably 
inspire,  seemed  to  insure  to  us  ample  support  in 
our  future  toils,  suffering  and  dangers.” 

Complete  with  ample  notes,  maps  and 
appendices,  this  edition  is  the  first  to  reproduce 
the  text  of  the  original  1807  publication.  The 
result,  as  MacGregor  notes,  is  “an  excellent 
opportunity  for  students  and  devotees  of  western 
history  to  experience  the  trip,  day  by  day.” 


Montana  Campfire  Tales: 
Fourteen  Historical  Essays 
by  Dave  Walter 
Published  in  1997  by  Twodot 
Books,  an  imprint  of 
Falcon  Press 
Paperback:  $16.95 

This  scholarly  and  entertaining 
collection  of  essays  brings  to  life  some  of 
Montana’s  most  famous  and  infamous 
characters. 

From  the  tragic  Baker  Massacre  to 
Carrie  Nation’s  ill-fated  temperance 
campaign  during  Butte’s  mining  heydays. 
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The  Indian  NarraHve  of  Custer's  Defeat 
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GREGORY  r.  MICHNO 

Lakota  Noon:  The  Indian 
Narrative  of  Custer’s  Defeat 
by  Gregory  F.  Michno 
Published  in  August  1997  by  Mountain 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  Missoula 
Cloth  hardcover:  $36.00 
Paperback:  $18.00 

Controversial,  misunderstood,  still  much 
disputed  -  the  120-year-old  Battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn  remains  as  murky  today  as  ever. 
Massacre?  Just  rewards?  What  really  happened 
on  that  hot  June  day  on  the  broad  Montana 
prairie? 

In  this  scholarly  book,  Michno  seeks  to 
uncover  the  true  story  by  digging  into  the 
stories  of  an  oft-neglected  source  -  the  victors. 

Michno  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  tell  “the  Indian  side  of  the  story.”  Rather, 
he  seeks  to  step  out  of  the  way  and  let  the 
actual  Indian  participants  of  the  battle  tell  the 
tale  -  a  big  difference. 

In  his  preface,  Michno  takes  some  sharp 
shots  not  only  at  those  who  have  relied  heavily 
on  “white”  narratives  of  the  battle,  to  the 
detriment  of  Indian  first-hand  accounts,  but 
also  at  Native  American  authors  who  use  the 
story  to  denigrate  19th-century  white  settlers 
and  the  society  that  they  represented. 

“Indians  recalling  the  battle  in  1886  or  1926 
were  not  concerned  with  political  correctness 
or  how  they  might  conspire  to  lay  a  guilt  trip  on 
a  future  generation.  They  told  us  what  hap¬ 
pened.  That  is  all  we  wish  to  know.  Lakota 
Noon  uses  their  words  to  tell  what  happened 
and  leaves  the  sermons  to  novelists  and 
idealogues.” 


readers  can  visit  times  past  when  the  Big 
Sky  Country  was  anything  but  civilized. 
Walter  has  been  praised  as  one  of  the  state’s 
leading  historians  and  storytellers,  and  his 
yarns  have  a  real-life  flavor  that  only  a  true 
historian  could  produce. 

Ivan  Doig  describes  the  author  as  “the 
scholarly  troubadour  of  the  Treasure  State, 
capturing  the  airs  of  history  and  turning 
them  into  resounding  tales.  His  well-crafted 
narratives  of  the  mad,  sad,  bad,  and  glad 
episodes  of  our  past  remind  us  of  how 
various  and  piquant  is  life  in  Montana. . .” 

Illustrated  maps  provide  a  sense  of 
perspective  and  pertinence  to  these  accounts 
of  tragedy  and  triumph. 


Scottish  Highlanders,  Indian 
Peoples:  Thirty  Generations 
of  a  Montana  Family 
by  James  Hunter 

Published  by  the  Montana  Historical 

Society  Press,  Helena 
Hardcover:  $29.95 
Paperback:  $18.95 

The  Scottish  Highlands  and  the  Northern 
Rockies  may  be  thousands  of  miles  apart,  but 
the  histories  of  their  native  peoples  entertwine 
in  a  newly  released  book  from  the  Montana 
Historical  Society. 

In  terms  of  historical  research,  James  Hunter 
of  Scotland  proves  himself  most  able  as  he 
tracks  30  generations  of  the  McDonald  Clan, 
from  their  emigration  to  the  Scottish  Highlands 
from  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  lives  of 
the  McDonald  descendants  on  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation  of  Montana  today. 

Hunter  suggests  that  strong  parallels  exist 
between  the  British  persecution  of  the  Scots  in 
general,  and  the  McDonald  clan  in  particular, 
and  the  persecution  of  Native  Americans  by  the 
U.S.  government  during  the  1800s.  Central  to 
the  tale  is  Angus  McDonald,  who  opened  a  fur¬ 
trading  post  at  Fort  Connah  after  leaving 
Scotland  in  the  early  1800s,  and  who  married 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Nez  Perce  Indian 
chief. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  and  those  who  understand  the 
battles  of  native  European  peoples  against 
tyrannical  governments,  will  appreciate  the 
common  bond  of  proud,  strong  people  fighting 
to  remain  independent  and  free. 


Dnvr  W’llrer 

Montana 
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Buffalo  Cafe 

Jack  Gladstone 

Released  in  September  by  Hawkstone 
Productions,  Kalispell 

Sprawling  across  a  landscape  far  too  vast  for 
words,  the  buffalo  meant  life  for  the  native 
people  of  the  prairies  -  representing  not  merely 
survival,  but  a  sacred  bond  between  Earth  and 
all  living  things. 

And  then  the  buffalo  were  gone,  and  with 
their  passage  the  fortunes  of  the  American 
Plains  Indians  faded  quickly. 

In  his  fifth  CD,  Buffalo  Cafe,  Jack 
Gladstone  sings  of  the  creatures  that  once 
roamed  by  the  millions  that  region  where 
mountains  meet  plains  -  as  well  as  the  people 
who  called  that  land  their  home. 

Gladstone,  born  of  Blackfeet  and  German 
blood,  resurrects  the  ancient  echoes  of  the 
prairie  and  the  savagely  beautiful  mountains 
that  cut  it.  With  songs  such  as  the  title  number, 
“In  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,”  “With 
the  Coming  of  the  Horse,”  “When  the  Land 
Belonged  to  God”  (a  tribute  to  C.M.  Russell) 
and  “Faces  the  Blizzard,”  the  artist  creates  a 
tribute  to  his  people’s  homeland. 

Contributing  to  the  album  are  Scott  Powell 
on  drums;  David  Griffith  on  mandolin, 
keyboards,  flute  and  harmonium;  Lloyd 
Maines  on  bass,  pedal  steel  guitar,  dobro  and 
ragtime  acoustic  guitar;  Gene  Elders  on  fiddle 
and  octave  violin;  Tommy  Anderson  on 
trumpet;  and  Amy  Rush  on  violin.  In  addition, 
a  diversity  of  singers  lend  voices,  including  a 
traditional  Blackfeet  drumming  group. 

Gladstone’s  voice  is  authentic  and  his  love 
of  the  land  shines  through  his  music,  just  as  his 
knowledge  of  history  and  his  native  culture 
echoes  poetically  through  his  verse.  In  his 
tribute  to  Russell  -  a  song  he  calls  his  most 
cherished  work  to  date  -  Gladstone  may  well 
be  voicing  his  own  artistic  aspirations:  “The 
purest  gift  is  not  of  gold,  but  in  art  that  ■ 
awakens  the  soul.” 

-  Bob  Phillips 

Dear  People...  Robert  Shaw 
A  Biography  by  Joseph  A.  Mussulman 
Second  Edition  published  by  Hinshaw 
Music  Co.,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Paperback:  $29.95 

This  book,  written  by  an  emeritus  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
chronicles  the  restlessness  and  creative  drive  of 
one  of  20th  Century  America’s  most  famous 
choral  musicians. 

Mussulman  deftly  places  Shaw  and  his 
career  against  the  backdrop  of  developments  in 
American  musical  history  since  the  1 940s.  At 
the  same  time,  he  captures  the  character  of  a 
gifted  musician  and  remarkable  man  who 
believed  “to  be  an  artist  is  not  the  privilege  of  a 
few  but  the  necessity  of  us  all.” 

One  anecdote  tells  much  about  the  artist’s 
exuberance  and  style.  While  developing  a 
chorale  to  sing  at  Norman  Vincent  Peale’s 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  he  plunged  head¬ 
long  into  his  work,  sweat  pouring  down  his 


The  Power  of  Rhythm 
The  Drum  Brothers 
Released  in  March  by  the  Drum 

Brothers,  Arlee 

I  don’t  know  if  the  Drum  Brothers  are 
sharing  the  world  with  Montana,  or  splicing 
Montana  into  the  world.  Either  way,  their 
joyous  and  richly  textured  release.  The  Power 
of  Rhythm,  is  infused  with  the  sounds  of 
communities  other  than  our  own  and  a  place 
that  is  very  much  our  own. 

The  instruments  themselves  wade  across  the 
tongue  like  foreign  waters:  djun-djun,  caxixi, 
djembe  and  didgeridoo.  These  are  the  music 
makers  of  other  cultures  -  Nubian,  Dogon, 
aboriginal  Australian,  Combined  with  human 
voices,  sometimes  chanting  and  sometimes 
singing,  and  the  familiar  notes  of  a  guitar,  the 
music  is  both  soothing  and  compelling. 

The  Drum  Brothers,  an  ensemble  based 
north  of  Missoula,  is  comprised  of  four 
members:  brothers  Michael  and  Matthew 
Marsolek,  father  David  Marsolek  and  Casey 
Alexander,  Matthew  has  received  excellence 
awards  from  the  University  of  Montana  for 
creating  music  for  theater  and  dance.  He’s 
released  a  solo  CD,  and  performs  as  a  singer 
and  guitarist. 

Brother  Michael  is  well  versed  on  a  variety 
of  ethnic  instruments  including  didgeridoo  and 
Native  American  flute.  Both  brothers  collabo¬ 
rated  on  The  Stories  Project,  a  merging  of 
poems  and  music  that  was  released  in  CD  form 
last  year. 

David  Marsolek  contributes  supportive 
drumming  and  vocals  to  the  troupe  while  Casey 
Alexander  plays  djembe,  didgeridoo  and  bass. 
Their  CD,  released  last  spring  and  available 
statewide,  features  10  original  compositions, 
mostly  authored  by  Matthew  Marsolek. 

In  addition  to  their  performances,  the  Drum 
Brothers  also  build  drums  at  their  shop  in  Arlee 
and  teach  drum-building  and  rhythm  awareness 
workshops  throughout  the  United  States. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


face,  walking  about  in  old  t-shirt,  baggy 
trousers  and  socks. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  choir  seemed  to 
upset  Dr.  Peale  somewhat,  as  he  directed 
Shaw  to  cut  the  200-member  group  in  half, 
specifically  targeting  “the  Catholics,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Negroes,”  adding,  “oh  yes, 
kindly  refrain  from  profanity  during  rehears¬ 
als.”  Shaw  left,  taking  his  troupe  to  wartime 
New  York  City,  where  their  reputation 
continued  to  grow. 

His  enthusiasm  and  unshakable  faith 
inspired  his  students  to  believe  that  they,  too, 
could  tap  into  that  miraculous  and  magical 
power  called  music. 

Dr.  Mussulman  has  also  written  Music  in 
the  Cultured  Generation:  A  Social  History  of 
Music  in  America  and  The  Uses  of  Music:  An 
Introduction  to  Music  in  Contemporary 
American  Life.  This  second  edition  includes 
an  introduction  by  Donald  Carey,  also  an 
emeritus  professor  of  music  at  the  University 
of  Montana  and  a  former  member  of  the 
famed  Robert  Shaw  Chorale. 


Where  the  Green  Grass  Grows 
Mike  Beck 

Released  in  August  by  Reata  Records, 
Gallatin  Gateway 

Mike  Beck  is  back  on  the  recording  range 
again,  with  a  new  herd  of  songs  titled  Where 
the  Green  Grass  Grows. 

Ten  of  the  album’s  dozen  tunes  were 
authored  by  Beck  -  a  prolific  songwriter  who 
lives  in  Gallatin  Gateway.  Two  others  are 
arrangements  of  old  favorites,  “Both  Sides 
Now”  and  “Old  Chisholm  Trail”. 

Beck’s  odes  to  cowboys  are  informed  by  bis 
own  experience  as  an  authentic  buckaroo.  He’s 
roped,  branded  and  doctored  countless  cattle  at 
ranches  throughout  the  west. 

The  title  cut  on  the  album  was  inspired  by 
Wallace  Stegner’s  book  of  the  same  name. 
Where  the  Green  Grass  Grows.  “I’ll  never 
have  a  yard  to  mow,  a  stucco  house  on  a 
culdesac  road.  I  just  want  to  lay  where  the 
green  grass  grows,”  he  sings. 

Beck  describes  the  life  of  cowboys  a  century 
ago  in  a  song  co-authored  with  Canadian  folk 
legend  Ian  Tyson  and  in  a  tune  titled  “Va- 
quero”.  Tyson’s  song  “Fifty  Years  Ago”  also 
inspired  “I  Can’t  Find  Juanita”. 

Beck  sings  all  songs,  and  plays  acoustic  and 
electric  guitars,  mandolin  and  tambourine. 
Kenny  Williams,  a  veteran  of  the  Montana 
Rose  band,  lends  electric  and  acoustic  bass. 
Other  contributors  are  Gary  Haberman  on 
drums,  Mark  O’Boyle  on  pedal  steel,  Carl 
Damiano  on  Hammond  organ  and  piano  and 
Rick  Winking  on  gut-string  guitar. 

Cindy  Church,  a  Canadian  singer,  teams  up 
with  Beck  for  a  vocal  duet  on  “If  You  Could,” 
a  tender  telling  of  the  timeless  tug  between  a 
cowboy,  a  woman  and  a  way  of  life. 

The  album  was  produced  by  Beck  and 
released  on  his  own  label,  Reata  Records.  For 
more  information,  write  to  the  artist  at  P.O. 

Box  55,  Gallatin  Gateway,  MT  59730  or  send 
e-mail  to  beckaroo@mcn.net. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Register  now 
for  MPAC 
conference 

The  Montana 
Performing  Arts 
Consortium  (MPAC) 
will  hold  its  15th 
annual  Performing 
Artists  Showcase  in 
conjunction  with 
MPAC's  annual 
Blockbooking 
Conference  for 
presenters. 

The  Showcase  will 
be  held  in  the  Great 
Falls  Civic  Center, 
Friday  evening,  Jan. 
31  and  Saturday, 
Feb.  1,  1998.  Artists’ 
tech  time  begins 
Friday  at  1  p.m.  with 
five  showcases  that 
evening  and  12  on 
Saturday. 

Professional 
performing  artists 
may  apply  for 
showcasing  or  to 
reserve  a  display 
booth  by  calling  the 
MPAC  office  in 
Bozeman  at  406- 
585-9551.  Deadline 
for  applications  and 
submitted  materials 
Is  5  p.m.,  Oct.  15, 
1997. 
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New  video 
available 
from  NASAA 

The  Arts  and 
Children:  A 
Success  Story 
demonstrates  the 
impact  of  quality 
arts  education  on 
student  success. 
The  12-minute 
video  features 
actress  Meryl 
Streep,  who 
affirms  that  young 
people  who  learn 
the  arts  do  better 
in  every  phase  of 
their  lives. 

By  weaving 
together  research, 
conversations 
with  business  and 
academic 
professionals,  and 
scenes  of 
elementary  and 
secondary  school 
students  engaged 
in  the  arts,  the 
video  is  a 
compelling 
testimonial  to  the 
strong,  positive 
relationship 
between  arts 
education,  student 
performance, 
workplace  skills 
and  preparation 
for  college. 

The  Arts  and 
Children  can  be  a 
powerful  tool  in 
promoting 
inclusion  of  the 
arts  as  a  core 
content  area  in 
state  and  local 
curricula.  The 
video  can  be  used 
with  school, 
community, 
parent  and 
business  groups. 
Included  with  the 
video  are  repro¬ 
ducible  handouts 
that  summarize 
research,  federal 
policies  and 
legislation,  and 
characteristics  of 
a  good  arts 
education 
program;  provide 
tips  on  how  to  use 
the  video  as  part 
of  a  public 
awareness;  and 
list  additional 
resources.  The 
video  and  kit  are 
available  from 
NASAA  for  $19.95 
plus  shipping. 

Call  NASAA, 
(202)  347-6352  or 
write  NASAA, 

1010  Vermont 
Ave.  NW, 

Suite  920, 
Washington  DC 
20005. 


ellowship  Spotlight 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  awarded  nine  fellowships  to  individual  artists  in 
October  of  1996.  ArtistSearch  completes  its  spotlights  of  those  artists,  with 
profiles  of  Alexandra  Wiesenfeld,  Stephani  Stephenson  and  Michael  Pugh. 


Alexandra  Wiesenfeld,  Visual  Arts 


For  German-bom  artist 

Alexandra  Wiesenfeld,  the 
process  of  creating  a 
painting  is  similar  to  writing  a  story. 

“The  complexity  of  the  subject 
allows  me  to  paint  a  series  of  works, 
from  which  1  create  my  protagonist. 
The  content  and  symbolism  of  one 
painting  informs  the  next  and  each 
painting  acts  like  a  chapter  in  a  book, 
driving  the  plot  forward.” 

She  offers  as  an  example  her 
recent  series  titled  “The  Madness  of 
Queen  M,”  which  describes  a 
woman’s  journey  through  madness  by 
dividing  it  into  segments,  “as  in  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross.” 

Wiesenfeld,  who  grew  up  in 
Germany,  says  her  “need  to  summon 
emotions”  stems  from  the  influences 
of  German  Expressionism,  “With 
each  painting,  I  develop  a  visual 
chaos  by  overlapping  and  scraping  at 
various  layers  of  color  and  marks.  I 
attack  the  canvas  in  short  bursts, 
aggressively  applying  the  paint  with 
my  hands  or  brushes  in  an  attempt  to 
catch  that  magical  moment,  when  I 
create  something  that  to  myself  is 
visually  unexpected,  evocative  and 


“The  Madness  of  Queen  M.,  Coat  and  Crown,” 
oil  on  canvas. 


yet  maintains  a  sense  of  mystery  and 
unresolve.” 

The  artist  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Pomona  College  in  Clairmont, 
Calif,  and  an  MFA  in  Painting  from 
Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 
She’s  taught  as  an  adjunct  professor  at 
MSU  and  offered  classes  at  Beall  Park 
Art  Center  in  Bozeman. 

In  the  past  year,  she’s  had  solo  shows 
at  Beall  Park  and  the  UC  Gallery  in 
Missoula.  Her  work  will  be  featured  in 
solo  exhibition  in  Soho,  NY,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  a  three-person  show  in  February 
in  Chico,  Calif  The  Long  Beach  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Long  Beach,  Calif,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  painting  for  its  permanent 
collection.  The  artist  has  also  been 
offered  a  visiting  professorship  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa  City  for  the 
coming  year. 

Wiesenfeld  credits  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  Fellowship  with  much  of  her 
recent  success.  “It  provided  me  with  a 
great  boost,  both  for  my  creativity  and 
self  confidence  and  my  career.  Its 
prestigious  standing  in  the  art  world 
made  me  feel  as  if  doors  started  opening 
after  being  awarded  the  fellowship.” 


Stephani  Stephenson,  Visual  Arts 


Stephani  Stephenson  is  in 
love  with  clay,  “It  gives 
itself  readily  to  artist  hands 
and  flights  of  fancy.  I  love  the  way 
that  kiln  fire,  like  Earth’s  fire, 
transforms  clay  back  into  rock.” 

That  process  has  mesmerized  the 
Missoula  artist  for  more  than  15 
years,  since  her  stint  as  an  art  student 
at  Eastern  Oregon  State  College  in 
LaGrande,  Ore.  At  the  same  time, 
she  pursued  studies  in  mythology. 
Native  American  history  and  culture, 
western  literature  and  anthropology. 

Those  interests  continued  to 
inspire  her  work  as  a  graduate 
student  in  the  ceramics  program  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  After 
teaching  ceramics  at  a  community 
college  in  Salem,  she  moved  to 
Missoula  in  1990. 

Her  work  is  on  display  at  several 
Montana  galleries,  including  the 
Monte  Dolack  Gallery  in  Missoula 
and  the  Noice  Gallery  in  Kalispell. 
She  recently  completed  a  3-by- 133- 
foot  mixed-media  mural  for  The 


“Woman  Consulting  Her  Spirit,”  ceramics. 


Bookstore  at  the  University  of 
Montana  titled  “Circles  in  Time”. 

Stephenson,  who  grew  up  in 
southern  Colorado,  is  inspired  by  the 
land  forms  of  the  West.  “They  bear 
records  of  the  distant  past  and  the 
great  changes  taking  place  there.  For 
me,  clay  is  kin  to  these  land  forms.  I 
often  refer  to  the  clay  vessel  as  ‘the 
daughter  of  wind,  water,  earth  and 
rock’.” 

Her  pieces  typically  emerge  from 
slabs  of  clay,  and  combine  abstract, 
gestural  and  figurative  elements.  As 
the  form  emerges,  she  explores  a 
metaphor,  emotion  or  image, 

“Though  sculptures  start  out 
looking  like  rock  formations  or  clay 
vessels,  they  inevitably  develop  into 
animal  or  human  forms  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  two,”  she  says. 

Stephenson  traveled  to  southern 
Spain  this  summer  to  study  the  the 
cultural  and  ceramic  traditions  of  that 
land.  New  work  will  be  featured  at  In 
Her  Image  Gallery  in  Portland  this 
October. 
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Michael  Pugh, 

Visual  Arts 


Sculptor  Michael  Pugh  reaches  into  the 
ethers  of  history  for  images  that  strike 
a  contemporary  cord. 

His  graceful  clay  figures,  often  augmented 
with  bronze  or  iron,  synthesize  “images  from 
primitive  cultures,  history  and  real-life  experi¬ 
ence.”  He  compares  his  approach  to  that  of 
“neo-platonic  philosophers  who  sought  to 
discover  universal  truths  through  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  symbolism.” 

“I  believe  those  universals  to  be  a  common 
link  in  human  consciousness  from  the  dawn  of 
time  to  the  present,”  he  writes. 

Pugh  earned  bachelor’s  degrees  in  history 
and  art  from  Beloit  College  in  Beloit,  Wise.,  in 
1992  and  received  an  MFA  in  Ceramics  from 
Montana  State  University  in  1996, 

He  was  a  studio  assistant  to  the  prominent 
Italian  sculptor  and  painter,  Oliviero  Rainaldi, 
in  1995.  While  living  in  Italy,  he  gave  several 
gallery  talks  and  demonstrations  and  his  work 
was  featured  in  two  solo  exhibitions  titled 
“Opere  Recenti”. 

Pugh  was  a  graduate  teaching  assistant  at 
MSU  from  1994-96.  He’s  participated  in  group 
and  solo  exhibitions  in  Bozeman  and  Beloit, 
Wise.  His  work  is  in  the  collections  of  several 
Italian  collectors.  Temple  University  of  Rome 
and  the  Wright  Art  Museum  in  Beloit. 


The  Individual  Artist  Fellowship  Program 


A  Recognition  of  Artistic  Excellence 


by  Fran  Morrow 
Director  of  Artists  Services 

The  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  were 
initiated  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  in 
1983  to  give  recognition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  outstanding  Montana  artists.  The 
awards  are  based  on  “the  excellence  of  the 
applicant’s  work,  his/her  demonstrated 
creativity,  and  his/her  artistic  skills.” 

Nine  fellowships  of  $2,000  each  will  be 
granted  for  fiscal  year  1998.  The  number  of 
fellowships  awarded  per  discipline  (litera¬ 
ture,  performing  arts  and  visual  arts) 
depends  on  the  number  of  applications 
submitted  in  that  discipline. 

The  fellowships  are  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  panelists  chosen  for 
their  professional  expertise  in  specific 
disciplines.  Each  of  the  literature,  perform¬ 
ing  arts  and  visual  art  panels  include  three 
members  who  review  the  artists’  applica¬ 
tion  form  and  work  samples  (written 
materials,  slides,  audio  and  video  tapes). 

All  applications  are  reviewed  in  a  “blind 
process”  (the  panelists  do  not  know  the 
artist’s  name),  assuring  anonymity  for  the 
artist  and  greater  objectivity  from  the  panel 
members.  The  three  discipline  panelists 
through  a  consensus  identify  the  artists  that 
they  feel  meet  the  program  criteria  of 
artistic  excellence.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
highest  quality  of  fellowships,  in  some 
years,  certain  disciplines  will  not  be 
recommended. 

After  reviewing  all  the  applications  in 
that  discipline,  the  panels  make  their 
fellowship  award  recommendations  to  the 
Council.  After  considering  the  recommen¬ 
dations  from  each  panel,  the  Council  will 
make  the  final  decision  on  the  awards. 

From  the  inception,  the  fellowship 
program  was  structured  to  help  provide 


The  1997-98  Fellowship 
review  meeting  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  Nov.  7, 
beginning  at  8  a.m. 
at  the  Holiday  Inn 
Parkside,  200  South 
Pattee,  in  Missoula. 

Nine  fellowships  of 
$2,000  each  will  be 
granted  for  fiscal  year 
1998. 


artists  with  time  to  concentrate  on  their  work; 
space  and  materials  to  create;  and  peer 
recognition.  The  Council  recognizes  that  the 
majority  of  Montana  artists  subsidize  their 
own  work,  and  many  must  relegate  their 
priority  to  part-  or  spare-time  status.  There¬ 
fore,  despite  the  massive  cuts  in  the  agency’s 
federal  funding  in  fiscal  year  1997,  the 
Council  unanimously  voted  to  continue 
support  for  the  program. 

The  1997-98  Fellowship  review  meeting 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  Nov.  7,  beginning 
at  8  a.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Parkside,  200 
South  Pattee,  in  Missoula.  The  Fellowship 
panel  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  which 
is  welcome  to  sit  through  the  evaluation 
process,  but  cannot  identify  themselves  nor 
address  remarks  or  questions  to  the  panels. 
The  Council  will  make  the  final  selection  of 
the  fellowships  during  the  Council  meeting 
on  Nov.  8. 
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DANCE 

Amy  Ragsdale,  1 989 
Jan  Snow,  1992 
Bess  Snyder,  1991 
Della  Wojtala-Cole,  1994 
Michelle  Wurth,  1985 

VISUAL  ARTS 

Susan  Barnes,  1 997 
Erica  Borbe,  1986 
Fernanda  D'Agostino,  1985 
Clarice  Dreyer,  1984 
Maryann  Fielder,  1992 
Stephanie  Frostad,  1 995 
Donna  Gans,  1994 
Stephen  Glueckert,  1996 
Kristi  Hager,  1 987 
Robert  Harrison,  1991 
Kate  Hunt,  1989 
Mary  Ann  Kelly,  1990 
Karen  Kitchel,  1 994 
Eva  Mastandrea,  1993 
Mary  Jo  Maute,  1988 
Gordon  McConnell,  1993 
Sheila  Miles,  1985 
Michael  Peed,  1987 
Ernie  Pepion,  1991 
Michael  Pugh,  1997 
Robert  Royhl,  1 993 
Leslie  Rykels,  1989 
Harold  Schlotzhauer,  1990 
Jay  Schmidt,  1995 


Kathryn  Schmidt,  1995 
Marty  Skocilich,  1996 
Susan  Stewart,  1995 
Richard  Swanson,  1 996 
Jesse  Valentine,  1994 
Marc  Vischer,  1 988 
Dennis  Voss,  1 984 
Alexandra  Wiesenfeld,  1997 

THEATER 

Wally  Bivins,  1988 
James  Caron,  1986 
McCarthy  Coyle,  1 988 
John  Hosking,  1987 
Don  Kukla,  1990 
Beck  McLaughlin,  1990 
Craig  Menteer,  1992 
Ed  Noonan,  1 996 

CRAFTS 

Adrian  Arleo,  1996 
James  Barnaby,  1 992 
Ken  Bova,  1986 
Gail  Busch,  1995 
Chandler  Dayton,  1989 
Nancy  Erickson,  1989 
Sarah  Jaeger,  1997 
Christine  Joy,  1991 
Beth  Lo,  1990 
David  Regan,  1993 
David  Smith,  1988 


Stephani  Stephenson,  1997 
Joanne  Stuhr,  1991 
Eric  Van  Eimeren,  1994 
KurtWeiser,  1987 
Rene  Westbrook,  1 995 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

John  Hooton,  1988 
Michelle  Luke,  1991 
Barbara  Lemmick,  1 993 
Mark  Ratledge,  1992 
Dennis  Sanders,  1995 

MEDIA 

Joel  Baird,  1 992 
Beth  Ferris,  1996 
Barrett  Golding,  1990 
Martin  Holt,  1989 
Terry  Moyemont,  1995 
Rick  Phillips,  1994 
Constance  Poten,  1990 
Annick  Smith,  1 986 
Paul  Stanton,  1987 
Swain  Wolfe,  1 985 

LITERATURE 

Sandra  Alcosser,  1994 
Judy  Blunt,  1996 
Donna  Davis,  1 997 
David  Duncan,  1997 
Peter  Fong,  1994 


Lowell  Jaeger,  1 992 
Rande  Mack,  1 996 
Peter  Maul,  1988 
Marlene  Nesary,  1997 
Linda  Peavy,  1990 
Lynda  Sexson,  1990 
Michael  Riley,  1988 
Paul  Zalis,  1 992 

MUSIC 

Lance  Boyd,  1 994 
Uri  Barnea,  1987 
Lyon  Dalton,  1995 
Brad  Edwards,  1 989 
John  Ellis,  1990 
Chuck  Florence,  1987 
Eric  Funk,  1 996 
Karen  Ganz,  1993 
Russell  Guyver,  1988 
Craig  Hall,  1991 
Johan  Jonsson,  1991 
Alan  Leech,  1 989 
John  LoPiccolo,  1986 
Craig  Naylor,  1 997 
Bob  Nell,  1990 
Su  Suits,  1994 
Thadeus  Suits,  1995 
David  Thomas,  1 988 
Mary  Jane  Williams,  1985 
llse-Mari  van  Wyk-Vick,  1992 
Jeffrey  Vick,  1 993 
Gregory  Young,  1996 
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Museums 
receive 
IMLS  funds 

Several  Montana 
museums  will 
receive  funds  from 
the  Institute  of 
Museum  and 
Library  Services. 

General  Operat¬ 
ing  Support  grants 
totaling  over  $15 
million  went  to  202 
museums  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 
Montana  recipients 
were;  Art  Museum 
of  Missoula, 
$45,000;  Holler 
Museum  of  Art  in 
Helena,  $39,  670; 
Historical  Museum 
at  Fort  Missoula, 
$39,566;  and 
Western  Heritage 
Center  in  Billings, 
$41,950. 

The  Museum 
Assessment 
Program  awarded 
grants  to:  Mineral 
Museum  in  Butte, 
$1,775;  People's 
Center  in  Pablo, 
$1,775;  Peter 
Yegen  Jr, 

Yellowstone  County 
Museum  in  Billings, 
$1,775;  and  Ravalli 
County  Museum  in 
Hamilton,  $1,775. 

The  Western 
Heritage  Center  in 
Billings  received  a 
Leadership  Initiative 
Award  of  $30,000. 
Those  funds  will 
help  the  museum 
develop  the 
“Electronic  Field 
Trip  Project,” 
designed  to  provide 
interactive  class¬ 
room  experiences 
for  10  classes  in  the 
region. 
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Looking  for 
artists  with 
online  access 

The  Juried 
Online  Arts 
Festival  (JOLAF), 
which  helps  artists 
and  craftspeople 
develop  an 
Internet  presence, 
is  launching  two 
free  services  -  a 
communications 
forum  and  the 
“Exhibitors'  Show 
Reviews”. 

The  World  Wide 
Web  creates  an 
opportunity  for 
online  communica¬ 
tions  about  topics 
and  issues  of 
importance  to 
exhibiting  artists 
and  craftspeople. 
Until  now,  most 
personal  observa¬ 
tions  about  crafts 
festivals  were 
expressed  in 
limited  conversa¬ 
tions  between 
booths  or  over 
dinner.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Web, 
festival  participants 
can  share  reviews 
with  their  peers 
online.  Post  your 
review  at  http:// 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/reviews/ 

JOLAF’S  “Online 
Forum”  offers  a 
means  to  ex¬ 
change  information 
and  opinions  about 
issues  that  affect 
everyone  in  the 
arts  field,  including 
show  policies, 
gallery  and  shop 
payment  terms, 
and  consignment 
experiences.  To 
respond  or 
propose  your  own 
subject,  write  http:/ 
/www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/forum/ 

If  you  have 
online  access  and 
something  to  say, 
please  bookmark 
these  addresses. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call 
304-824-5651 . 


Arts  Education:  Tools  for  a  creative  tomorrow 


by  Sydney  R.  Sonneborn 
MilesCommunity  College 

Crisis.  That  is  the  situation  in  American 
education.  Report  after  report  tells  us  so,  each 
calling  for  major  reform. 

I  agree  that  reform  is  needed,  and  soon. 

Each  American  must  be  provided  an  equal 
opportunity  to  gain  fundamental  knowledge 
and  skills  not  only  in  language,  but  in  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  the  humanities  - 
all  of  which  are  primary  to 
human  understanding. 

What  gives  us  a  sense  of 
belonging,  worth,  and  self¬ 
esteem?  What  can  assist 
individuals,  communities, 
or  whole  nations  to  survive 
natural  disasters,  economic 
depressions  or  war  with  at 
least  some  sense  of  sanity? 

THE  ARTS! 

The  future  of  our  nation 
depends  on  our  ability  to 
create  -  and  to  be  creative. 

During  the  coming  decades, 
our  most  important  natural 
resources  will  be  human 
resources.  If  our  nation  is  to 
continue  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  age,  today’s  schools 
need  to  develop  creative 
leaders.  And  that’s  one  of 
the  most  important  reasons 
that  the  arts  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  education  system. 


career,  and  in  their  daily  lives.  Student  artists 
also  see  first-hand  that  artists  are  always  striving 
for  but  never  quite  reaching  perfection. 

Studying  the  arts  in  school  helps 
prepare  students  for  their  adult  lives. 

Although  only  a  small  percentage  of  aspiring 
artists  will  ultimately  earn  a  living  as  profes¬ 
sionals,  there  are  thousands  of  other  Jobs  in  the 
arts,  as  well  as  technical  and  related  fields. 


education  of  students  with  physical  or  mental 
disabilities,  many  of  whom  excel  in  the  arts. 
The  arts  can  frequently  enable  these  students  to 
demonstrate  abilities  and  skills  that  are  not 
discovered  in  a  regular  classroom.  The 
confidence  they  gain  through  the  arts  can  help 
the  disabled  achieve  in  other  academic  areas  as 
well. 

Study  and  discussion  of  the  arts  is 
included  in  other 
classes. 

Study  and  discussion  of 
the  arts  can  be  incorporated 
into  a  number  of  other 
classes.  History  students  can 
see  the  effects  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  when 
they  look  at  Picasso’s 
painting  “Guernica”. 

Some  schools  have  made 
the  arts  a  central  part  of  the 
curriculum  for  all  students. 
In  hundreds  of  other 
schools,  teachers  are  finding 
that  by  incorporating  arts 
activities  into  their  regular 
lessons,  they  give  more 
students  a  chance  to 
achieve.  It’s  the  integration 
of  all  five  of  the  senses  in 
order  to  reinforce  the 
concept  being  taught. 


Why  Do  the  Arts 
Belong  in  our  Schools? 


Students  from  three  rural  schools  in  Liberty  County  designed  and  built 
puppets  during  a  theater  residency  with  Peggy  Meinholtz. 


The  arts  are  a  basic  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  they  assist  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  other  half  of  our  minds  -  our 
right  minds. 

For  some  students  needing  alternate  meth¬ 
ods  of  learning,  the  arts  provide  an  outlet  for 
thoughts,  emotions  or  aspirations  they  cannot 
express  in  any  other  way.  “If  I  could  tell  you 
what  I  mean,”  the  famous  modern  dancer, 
Isadora  Duncan,  once  said,  “there  would  be  no 
point  in  dancing.”  Right-brained  thinking 
involves  holistic  non-verbal  or  non-mathemati- 
cal  logic.  It’s  a  form  of  concentration  experi¬ 
enced  nowhere  else.  We  need  to  train  ourselves 
to  use  this  power  and  trust  in  its  innovative 
directives. 

The  arts  help  students  develop  their 
creative  talents. 

The  great  scientist  Albert  Einstein  once 
reflected  that  “the  gift  of  fantasy  has  meant 
more  to  me  than  my  talent  for  absorbing 
positive  knowledge.”  Studying  the  arts  gives  all 
students  that  gift.  Research  has  shown  that 
students  who  study  the  arts  are  also  more  likely 
to  display  originality  and  creativity  in  other 
subjects.  Because  the  arts  are  such  a  basic 
means  of  communication,  and  because  they 
provide  such  insight  into  the  ways  others  think, 
their  study  can  enable  students  to  learn  other 
subjects  as  well. 

Studying  the  arts  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  understand  human  civilization. 

The  arts  represent  an  essential  part  of 
civilization.  Because  the  arts  directly  reflect 
their  creators,  they  provide  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  past  -  and  sometimes  a  glimpse  of 
the  future.  A  serious  study  of  the  arts  should  be 
a  critical  part  of  any  student’s  education. 

Studying  the  arts  helps  students 
develop  discipline. 

When  students  begin  to  study  any  art 
seriously,  they  learn  immediately  that  they 
must  work  every  day  if  they  want  to  perfect 
their  skill.  When  students  see  that  professional 
artists  must  still  undergo  the  rigorous  discipline 
of  daily  practice  before  performing,  they  are 
learning  a  valuable  lesson  in  self-discipline  - 
just  as  with  professional  athletes  -  that  will  help 
them  be  successful  in  their  chosen  art  form,  or 


Besides  teaching  some  students  about  how  to 
earn  a  living,  the  arts  can  teach  all  students 
important  things  about  living.  Mastering  an  art 
form  can  contribute  to  personal  confidence. 
Whatever  their  vocation,  millions  of  adults 
enjoy  the  arts  during  their  leisure  time. 

Studying  the  arts  helps  students 
develop  their  artistic  judgment. 

From  the  moment  we  get  dressed  in  the 
morning  until  we  turn  out  the  light  at  night,  each 
of  us  makes  a  host  of  decisions  that  are  affected 
by  our  own  artistic  judgment.  What  clothes  shall 
we  wear?  What  radio  station  will  we  listen  to? 
Which  restaurant  should  we  choose  for  a  special 
dinner?  As  we  make  those  decisions,  we  are 
acting  on  our  own  sense  of  design,  color, 
texture,  shape,  pattern,  order.  The  arts  have 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  everyday  life. 

What  makes  an  arts  program  out¬ 
standing? 

Just  as  there  is  no  “best”  painting  and  “best” 
piece  of  music,  there  is  no  “best”  approach  to 
teaching  the  arts.  Across  the  country,  school  arts 
programs  are  as  diverse  as  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  important  thing  is  to 
have  one. 

Most  outstanding  school  arts  programs, 
however,  share  some  common  characteristics. 

The  arts  themselves  are  regarded  as  serious 
subjects,  not  “frills”.  Everyone  -  administrators, 
teachers,  students,  parents  and  other  citizens  - 
must  treat  them  that  way. 

In  the  best  arts  programs,  students  learn  the 
basic  skills  of  their  chosen  discipline  just  as  they 
learn  the  basic  skills  in  other  subjects  -  for 
example,  they  learn  how  to  read  music  just  as 
they  learn  how  to  read  words. 

Students  study  all  the  arts. 

Many  schools  have  traditionally  included 
both  music  and  the  visual  arts  as  a  part  of  the 
'curriculum  -  chorus,  band  and  orchestra, 
pottery,  weaving,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture 
and  other  disciplines.  Dance  and  drama  are  also 
important  subjects  for  a  curriculum,  helping 
students  acquire  skills  in  concentration,  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships,  problem  solving,  physical 
development  and  artistic  judgment. 

The  arts  are  included  in  special 
education  programs. 

The  arts  have  a  very  special  place  in  the 


The  study  of  the  arts 
is  not  confined  to  the 
classroom. 

Anyone  who  has  ever 
watched  a  group  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  sit  motionless  and 
transfixed  by  a  performance  of  the  Missoula 
Children’s  Theatre  knows  what  a  powerful  and 
direct  experience  the  arts  can  be  for  students. 

Frequently,  artists  visit  the  schools  to 
perform  for  a  class  or  the  entire  student  body. 
In  many  cases  these  visits  have  been  assisted 
by  grants  and  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
Airtists  in  the  Schools  Program.  These  experi¬ 
ences  should  not  be  isolated  happenings  in  the 
school’s  curriculum,  but  ongoing  programs 
well  integrated  into  regular  classroom  activi¬ 
ties. 

Years  later,  students  remember  these  special 
performances.  In  many  cases,  a  school 
performance  triggers  a  lifelong  love  of  the  arts 
and  encourages  students  to  discover  their  own 
talents. 

How  does  our  school  arts  program 
perform? 

As  a  citizen,  you  may  want  to  make  sure 
that  your  school’s  arts  program  is  as  strong  as 
it  can  be.  Here  are  some  questions  you  might 
want  to  ask: 

•  What  arts  subjects  are  children  studying  in 
school? 

•  Who  teaches  these  subjects?  Does  the 
district  employ  special  arts  teachers? 

•  For  students  in  secondary  schools,  are 
there  scheduling  problems  that  make  it  difficult 
to  include  the  arts  in  a  student’s  schedule?  For 
example,  is  chorus  scheduled  at  the  same  time 
as  the  only  section  of  trigonometry? 

•  Do  teachers  ever  include  an  arts-related 
discussion  or  activity  in  other  subjects? 

•  Do  students  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  a  live  performance  or  art  exhibition 
outside  the  school? 

•  Do  students  with  disabilities  have  the  arts 
included  as  an  important  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion? 

•  If  a  student  displays  particular  talent  in 
one  or  more  of  the  arts,  does  the  school  have  a 
program  that  will  allow  that  student  to  devote 
more  time  to  study  and  practice? 

•  When  students  study  careers,  are  some 
arts-related  careers  included? 

•  Do  professional  artists  ever  visit  the 
community’s  schools? 


More  on  next  page 
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Tribal  College  Arts  Education  Projects: 

Carrying  tribal  cultural  arts  into  the  future 


by  Corwin  Clairmont 
Salish  Kootenai  College 

The  Tribal  College  Arts  Education 
Projects  have  helped  generate  a  wide 
variety  of  exciting  events  and  cultural 
art  opportunities  for  reservation  artists 
and  students.  Several  of  the  Montana 
Indian  reservations  have  benefited  by 
participating  in  this  year’s  Tribal 
College  Arts  Education  Project, 
funded  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  administered  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

The  numerous  projects  ranged  from 
an  Art  Symposium  at  Dull  Knife 
Memorial  College  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation,  featuring 
renowned  Native  American  artist 
James  Luna,  to  mural  projects  such  as 
the  one  on  the  Rocky  Boys  Reserva¬ 
tion.  This  mural  was  painted  by 
Douglas  Standing  Rock,  an  area  artist, 
with  assistance  from  students  at  Rocky 
Boys  and  Box  Elder  schools. 

At  Eort  Belknap,  an  outstanding  book  was 
produced  of  the  Nakoda  Alphabet  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  graphics  created  by  students  from 
Harlem  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Fort  Belknap  College  staff,  and  local 
artists.  The  college  instructors  and  area  Elders 
wrote  the  text.  The  Nakoda  Alphabet  Book 
contains  some  50  original  drawings  of  images 
that  relate  to  the  Nakoda  alphabet  and  corre¬ 
sponding  sentences. 

On  the  Salish  Kootenai  Reservation,  this 
year’s  project  helped  to  bring  some  64  fifth- 
and  sixth-grade  Indian  students  together  for  a 


Fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  from  the  Flathead  Reservation 
participate  in  culturai  arts  activities  during  a  week-iong  camp  at 
Biue  Bay  on  Flathead  Lake. 


cultural  arts  and  math  and  science  camp.  The 
week-long  residency  camp  was  located  at  Blue 
Bay  on  Flathead  Lake.  Area  Indian  artists  Chey 
Brown,  Dwight  Billedeaux,  Arlene  Adams  and 
Elders  Joe  Culloyah, 

Margaret  Finley, 

Francis  Vanderburg, 
and  Agnes  Kenmille 
assisted  the  students  in 
producing  a  wide  range 
of  beaded  bags,  hand 
drums,  stick-game  sets, 
war  shields,  baskets 
and  stone  tools.  Many 
of  these  items  were 
richly  decorated  with 
colorful  beads,  fur  and 
feathers. 

A  second  part  of  the 
grant  was  used  to 
enrich  the  content  of 
the  Ronan  School’s 
Native  American 
Dance  Club  activities. 

The  grant  provided 
lessons  and  materials  for  the  construction  of 
dance  articles  such  as  moccasins,  dresses, 
shawls  and  ribbon  shirts. 

The  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Peck  Reservations 
also  had  exciting  arts  education  projects, 
adding  to  the  enrichment  of  the  cultural  arts  in 
their  communities. 

Last  year  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  the 
kindergarten  and  first  graders  were  taken  on 
field  trips  with  Blackfeet  cultural  advisors  to 
look  at  and  identify  the  many  uses  of  the 


Corky  Clairmont  flips  huckleberry 
pancakes  at  this  year’s  AIMS  camp 


different  cultural  plants. 
They  also  stopped  at 
Blackfeet  artist  Darrell 
Norman’s  ranch  where  they 
learned  more  about 
Blackfeet  art  history  and 
saw  Darrell’s  collection  of 
both  contemporary  and 
traditional  Indian  art. 

During  the  celebration, 
called  “Days  of  the 
Blackfeet,”  more  than  500 
students  participated  in  a 
wide  range  of  cultural  arts 
activities  including  teepee 
construction,  story-telling 
by  the  elders  and  cultural 
representatives,  shawl¬ 
making  and  other  cultural 
arts.  Participants  also 
learned  several  traditional 
games  such  as  shinny-ball 
and  the  stone-house  game. 
On  the  Fort  Peck 

Reservation  several  students  displayed  and 
modeled  traditional  dance  outfits  as  well  as 
contemporary  coats  and  other  items  that  were 
produced  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation. 

Another  part  of  their 
grant  was  used  to 
purchase  material  such 
as  buckskin  to  make 
moccasins.  Later  this 
fall,  an  area  art  exhibit 
will  show  work  by  the 
talented  Assiniboine 
and  Sioux  artists  in 
their  community. 

The  NEA  project 
grants  to  the  Montana 
Indian  Reservation 
communities  have 
enabled  our  Native 
American  students  to 
participate  more  fully 
in  their  culture  and  to 
learn  from  their  Elders 
and  area  artists  impor¬ 
tant  lessons  that  will 

help  carry  their  strong  tribal  cultural  arts  into 
the  future. 


Corky  Clairmoni  is  a  member  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and 
director  of  arts  at  Salish  Kootenai  College  in 
Pablo.  He's  a  contemporary  artist  who  has 
exhibited  widely  in  the  United  States. 
Clairmont  is  currently  chaimuin  for  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Art  Education. 


Arts  Education  (from  pagelO) 


•  Are  specially  talented  parents  or 
community  members  invited  to  share  their 
skills  and  talents  with  students? 

•  Are  school  performances  by  drama, 
music  or  dance  groups  well  publicized  in  the 
community? 

•  Are  all  citizens  -  not  just  parents  - 
invited  to  attend? 

•  Is  the  work  of  student  artists  ever 
displayed  in  the  community?  For  example, 
do  local  businesses  ever  sponsor  a  display  of 
student  art  work? 

•  Do  students  ever  perform  in  the 
community? 

•  Do  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  good,  informed  audience 
member? 


In  conclusion: 

As  we  pursue  a  global  economy,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  traditional  concepts  we  have 
held  about  jobs,  careers  and  economic 
stability  have  changed.  Those  who  will  profit 
the  most  are  going  to  have  to  be  very  flexible 
in  their  thinking  skills,  recognize  opportunity 
when  they  see  it,  have  self-confidence, 
continually  be  upgrading  their  technical  skills 
and  above  all,  be  entrepreneurial. 

How  best  can  these  skills  be  learned?  I 
feel  that  the  answer  is  THE  ARTS!  All  that 
we  need  to  know  about  human  nature, 
foreign  cultures,  recognizing  intuitively  when 
opportunity  is  at  hand,  having  a  concept  of 
perfection  and  yet  knowing  one’s  limits  -  all 


can  come  from  being  participants  in  and 
knowing  the  history  of  an  arts  discipline. 

This  piece  was  excerpted  from  a  lecture 
and  slide  show  given  to  Miles  City  Commu¬ 
nity  College  arts  students  by  Prof.  Sydney 
R.  Sonnebom,  who  has  taught  art  at  the 
college  for  31  years.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  fine  art  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  his  master’s  from 
West  Virginia  University.  He  has  served  as 
state  president  of  Very  Special  Arts 
Montana,  a  program  that  helps  disabled 
artists,  and  has  worked  extensively  with  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  on  arts  education. 
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Conference 
offers  class 
on  interactive 
teaching 

A  public  work¬ 
shop,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the 
annual  meetings  of 
the  Mountain  Plains 
Museums  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Montana 
Art  Gallery  Directors 
Association,  shows 
how  to  use  muse¬ 
ums  as  teaching 
tools. 

The  workshop 
will  focus  on 
creatively  using 
museums  -  their 
collections  and  their 
messages  -  to 
present  the 
humanities,  science 
and  the  arts  to  the 
general  public.  Alan 
Gartenhaus, 
education  consult¬ 
ant  and  publisher  of 
The  Docent 
Journal,  teaches 
the  class.  He  has  a 
national  reputation 
for  providing  great 
information  in  a 
humorous  and 
inspiring  manner. 

Participants  will 
engage  in  hands-on 
learning  exercises 
using  objects  and 
historical  concepts. 
Model  teaching 
techniques  will  be 
discussed  and 
practiced. 

The  session  is 
slated  for  9  a.m.-3 
p.m.  Oct.  4  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  - 
Parkside  in 
Missoula.  The 
registration  fee  is 
$65  for  a  single-day 
pass  for  the  general 
public;  call  Susan 
Near  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Historical 
Society,  406-444- 
4710,  to  register. 
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Coalition  to 
build  digital 
library  of 
images 

Members  of  the 
Association  of  Art 
Museum  Directors 
are  expioring  the 
formation  of  a 
consortium  to 
make  their  digital 
documentation 
collectively 
available  to  the 
educational 
community. 

Representatives 
of  major  North 
American  muse¬ 
ums  are  meeting 
to  define  the  terms 
of  their  collabora¬ 
tion  and  outline 
the  nature  of  a 
common  digital 
library  of  text, 
image  and 
multimedia  data. 
Details  about  this 
emerging  organi¬ 
zation  and  the 
formation  of  the 
consortium  can  be 
found  at  http:// 
vwvw.amn.org/ 
AMICO.  The 
report  of  the 
group's  most 
recent  meeting  is 
also  available  at 
this  site. 

Questions 
regarding  this 
coalition  can  be 
directed  to 
Maxwell  Ander¬ 
son,  Association 
of  Art  Museum 
Directors  at 
ma(_andascn@agDret 
-  from  NASAA 
Notes 


Teachers  as  Storytellers  of  the  Tribe: 


Caring  for  the  Narrative  Environment 


by  Michael  Umphrey 

Teachers  in  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  guide  students  into  taking  their 
own  communities  as  the  subject  of 
serious  inquiry.  The  emphasis  is  upon 
historical  research  and  cultural  docu¬ 
mentation,  Projects  are  currently 
underway  in  Bigfork,  Chester,  Corvallis, 
Libby,  Fort  Benton,  Roundup,  St. 
Ignatius,  Simms,  and  Townsend.  The 
Project  is  funded  by  the  Liz  Claiborne 
and  Art  Ortenberg  Foundation. 

"In  the  tale,  in  the  telling,  we  are  all 
one  blood.” 

-  Ursula  Le  Guilt 


Not  long  ago  I  visited  with  a 
Crow  youngster  in  Pryor.  As 
he  explained  the  complexities 
of  the  Crow  clan  system  to  me,  I 
couldn't  help  but  notice  the  cross 
dangling  on  his  chest,  over  a  t-shirt 
advertising  the  heavy  metal  band 
Metallica.  His  denim  vest  (with  a  “Levi" 
tag  on  it)  was  beaded  with  symbols 
drawn  from  traditional  Crow  life,  and  his 
ball  cap  was  decorated  with  the  logo  of  a 
national  brand  of  beer.  How  many 
different  value  systems  did  his  attire 
represent?  '.''h'  ■  was  he? 

Even  one  generation  ago,  a  student 
growing  up  in  a  rural  Montana  commu¬ 
nity  was  far  more  likely  than  a  student 
today  to  find  himself  embedded  in  a  coherent 
story.  His  parents,  his  teachers,  and  the  folks  he 
saw  in  the  movies  were  far  more  likely  to  agree 
about  what  was  worth  wanting,  and  what 
methods  were  acceptable  in  pursuing  it. 
Certainly  there  were  rebels  against  the 
community's  norms,  but  community  norms 
were  somewhat  easier  to  know. 

Montanans,  like  members  of  traditional 
societies  throughout  the  world,  are  facing  new 
realities.  The  modern  world  has  contracted  both 
time  and  space,  and  a  youngster  today  is  likely 
to  hear  not  just  the  tales  told  by  his  own  tribe, 
but  also  those  told  by  ancient  Druids  and 
Egyptians  as  well  as  by  many  contemporary 
cultures,  not  to  mention  corporate  giants  with 
their  own  storytelling  agendas.  Stories  from  all 
times  and  places  are  jostling  together. 

Today’s  onslaught  of  competing  narratives 
has  left  many  people  feeling  lost  and  unsure  of 
who  they  are  or  what  they  should  be  doing.  As 
when  folks  climbing  in  the  mountains  realize 
that  they  have  lost  their  orientation,  many 
people  today  feel  a  quite  normal  reaction.  They 
want  to  slow  down  and  think  back,  trying  to 
remember  precisely  where  a  wrong  turn  might 
have  been  taken.  Family  history  research  now 
ranks  second  only  to  gardening  as  a  popular 
pastime  in  America. 

Similarly,  a  growing  concern  with  heritage 
education  is  a  global  phenomenon.  Every¬ 
where,  folks  are  searching  their  pasts  for 
meaning  and  identity.  People  in  Ireland,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Spain  -  as  well  as  in  Montana  - 
are  sifting  the  past  for  whatever  meaningful  and 
reliable  identities  they  can  find.  They  are  trying 
to  create  or  re-create  myths  that  are  adequate  to 
the  dislocations  of  the  twentieth  century. 

At  the  Next  Generation  Institute  last  June  in 
Helena,  teachers  in  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  discussed  the  stories  that  are  loose 
among  young  Montanans.  They  know  that  all 
peoples  tell  and  enjoy  stories,  and  that  these 
stories  help  the  individual  locate  himself  or 
herself  within  the  group,  the  group  within  the 
cosmos,  and  sometimes  the  cosmos  within  the 
meaning  or  purpose  from  which  it  sprang. 
Without  a  sfrong  enough  story  a  person  has  no 
intelligible  relationship  to  the  cosmos,  no 
secure  place  in  the  tribe,  no  meaningful 
existence  within  which  to  find  joy. 

But  the  teachers  were  concerned  that  in  all 
the  current  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
stories,  there  is  perhaps  too  little  attention  to 
which  stories.  The  “ethnic  cleansing”  in  the 


The  Montana  Heritage  Project  encourages 
student  Involvement  in  the  work  of  cultural 
documentation,  as  in  this  photo  of  a  Montana 
couple  taken  during  the  Great  Depression. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress). 


Baltics  and  Rwanda,  not  to  mention  Germany’s 
fascination  with  things  Aryan  a  few  decades 
ago,  are,  among  other  things,  heritage  projects. 

Today,  some  young  Montanans  are  being 
shaped  by  the  stories  told  by  anti-government 
extremists,  motivated  by  hatred  and  paranoia, 
tending  towards  violence.  Some  are  lost  in  the 
tales  of  postmodern  therapists,  judging  all  that 
occurs  by  a  sense  of  the  absoluteness  of  their 
own  rights,  tom  between  urges  toward  self¬ 
gratification  and  a  sense  of  victimization.  Others 
are  seduced  by  movies  and  songs  that  teach 
violence  and  contemptuous  pride  as  emotional 
strategies.  And  public  education,  as  Baker 
Brownell  warned  us  during  the  Montana  Study 
fifty  years  ago,  often  offers  little  more  than  a 
disintegrative,  egocentric  preoccupation  with 
careerism. 

Teachers  know  that  when  youngsters  in  the 
Heritage  Project  explore  their  community’s  past, 
they  seldom  find  simple  tales.  The  past  contains 
no  utopias,  but  only  the  record  of  various  folks 
making  decisions  and  taking  actions  among 
conflicted  choices.  The  past  doesn’t  automati¬ 
cally  furnish  us  with  criteria  for  choosing  what 
to  value.  In  fact,  those  who  look  honestly  at  the 
past  will  usually  find  their  own  orthodoxies 
seriously  challenged  by  much  of  what  they  find. 

Most  teachers  today  are  hesitant  to  use  their 
classrooms  to  advocate  for  this  or  that  agenda, 
as  well  they  should  be.  But  how  are  the  stories 
that  are  found  to  be  discussed  and  evaluated? 
The  philosopher  Alasdair 
MacIntyre  suggests  that 
we  examine,  in  as  objec¬ 
tive  a  way  as  we  can,  the 
consequences  that  follow 
from  various  beliefs. 

Different  stories 
construct  different 
realities,  and  to  the  extent 
young  people  can  be 
helped  to  see  this,  they  can 
begin  making  more 
intelligent  decisions  about 
how  to  live  their  own 
lives.  For  example,  what 
happens  to  individuals  and 
societies  when  people 
believe  that  it  is  okay  to 
get  what  they  want  by 
force? 

I  would  suggest  that  the 
crudest  of  human  societies 


are  those  held  together  by  force.  When 
four-year-olds  disagree  about  who  gets  a 
toy,  the  strongest  usually  wins.  This  is 
quite  natural.  It  is  close  to  the  animal 
world.  In  societies  constructed  on 
principles  of  force,  people  are  governed 
by  fear.  Alliances  form  based  on  mutual 
self-interest.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are 
common.  The  virtues  of  cunning, 
strength,  and  loyalty  are  taught,  and 
revenge  is  the  motivating  principle. 

Stories  that  teach  fear  as  the  primary 
human  reality  teach  people  to  act  out  of 
personal  passion,  getting  what  they  want 
because  they  can  get  it,  without  much 
regard  for  those  they  don’t  need  or  fear. 
Promises  characteristically  take  the  form 
of  threats.  The  paradigmatic  relationship 
is  that  between  master  and  slave. 

Many  narratives  in  both  history  and 
literature  examine  the  way  fear  can  lead 
to  a  desire  for  law.  The  dominant  theme 
of  English  political  history  may  be  that 
nation’s  gradual  development  from  a 
fear-based  society  into  a  society  ordered 
according  to  law,  reaching  a  major 
transition  when  the  British  Parliament 
executed  a  king  for  ignoring  the  law. 
Public  trust  rather  than  personal  force 
emerged  as  the  dominant  power. 

Much  was  learned  along  the  way  in 
this,  one  of  the  great  stories  in  history,  of 
how  hierarchies  could  be  formed  that 
protected  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
while  establishing  enough  authority  to 
provide  order  and  stability.  The  govern¬ 
ments  that  resulted  were  far  from  perfect, 
of  course,  and  coercion  and  force  remained, 
just  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  remain  in  water, 
but  the  system  of  law  that  grew  out  of  them 
made  it  increasingly  possible  for  power  to  be 
transferred  without  assassination,  for  wrongs 
to  be  redressed  taking  into  account  developing 
ideas  about  justice  instead  of  mere  strength, 
and  the  stability  that  resulted  made  the  future 
less  terrifying. 

Among  other  benefits,  the  establishment  of 
stable  laws  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Merchants  tend  to  dominate  law- 
based  societies,  and  they  excel  at  arranging 
things  so  that  both  they  and  those  they  do 
business  with  come  out  ahead.  They  see  the 
benefits  of  cooperation,  and  through  negotia¬ 
tion,  they  create  larger  and  more  stable 
systems  than  are  likely  through  force. 

Stories  that  teach  respect  for  and  under¬ 
standing  of  law  as  a  basis  for  the  good  life  tend 
to  recognize  the  virtues  of  dependability, 
rationality,  flexibility,  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Living  with  laws,  however,  many  folks 
soon  see  that  we  all  have  something  to  fear 
from  justice.  In  a  peaceful  society,  law 
remains,  but  mercy  grows  out  of  it  and 
tempers  it.  Since  we  live  by  trespassing  and 
being  trespassed,  and  since  being  wronged  is 


More  on  next  page 


Michael  Umphrey  discusses  the  Montana  Heritage  Project  with 
Librarian  of  Congress  James  Billington.  Each  year,  Mr. 
Umphrey  accompanies  students  who  do  exemplary  research  to 
the  national  library.  (Photo  by  Vuset  El-Amln,  courtesy  of  the  Ubrery  of  Congress) 
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Saddle  trees:  Backbone  of  the  western  saddle 


Saddle  tree  hand-crafted  by  John  Michaud. 

The  saddle  tree  is  con¬ 
structed  from  pieces  of  wood 
cut  with  the  band  saw  and 
laminated  to  form  the  fork, 
the  cantle  (or  seat)  of  the 
saddle,  and  the  horizontal 
bars  that  rest  on  the  horse’s 
back.  John’s  shop  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  huge  band  saw, 
patented  in  1900,  that  he 
uses  to  cut  precision  shapes, 
using  jigs  and  templates,  out 
of  the  various  woods  he  uses 
in  laminating  the  trees. 

A  tree  essentially  is  a  form 
for  good  rawhide,  a  good 
hide  is  the  strength  of  the 
tree.  So  you  can  use  any 
wood:  the  stronger  the  better. 

I  use  eastern  poplar  and 
eastern  maple  and  then  I 
laminate  everything.  There 
are  three  pieces  of  wood  in 
each  bar  ( the  parts  that  rest 
on  the  horse)  and  then  the 
fork  is  all  laminated:  has 
hard  maple  for  strength.  The 
cantle  has  four  pieces  of 
wood  in  it.  Most  all  the  trees 
have  a  name.  Like  ropers.  When  old  Dean 
Oliver  got  hot.  everybody  had  to  make  a  Dean 
Oliver  tree. 

John  also  scrapes  and  soaks  his  own  bull 
hides,  which  are  then  stretched  over  the  tree  to 
hold  it  together  and  give  it  strength.  He  keeps 
some  soaking  in  his  shop,  and  scrapes  them 
outside  on  a  custom  frame  he  has  put  together 
for  that  purpose.  Anyone  who  has  ever  scraped 
a  hide  knows  what  a  lot  of  work  is  involved; 

John  is  proud  of  his  product:  “A  lot  of  outfits 
advertise  bull-hide  trees  but  it  is  kind  of  a 
generic  term.  I’ve  made  well  over  five  hundred 
trees  and  1  never  had  one  come  back  broke.” 


Jan  Stutes  of  Billings  was 
John’s  apprentice-partner  in  the 
Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Program.  Jan 
started  riding  when  she  was 
seven  years  old  and  learned  to 
appreciate  a  well-made  saddle 
that  fits  a  horse  properly.  In 
addition,  she  had  made  cowboy 
gear  such  as  rope  horse  halters, 
chaps,  mecates  and  belts.  Jan 
was  acquainted  with  saddle- 
makers  Chas.  Weldon  and  Buck 
Branden  and  they  suggested  that 
she  should  do  trees.  There  were 
no  lady  tree-makers;  but  lots  of 
lady  saddle-makers.  John  was 
hesitant  at  first.  He  told  her  there 
was  a  lot  of  work  involved: 

It’s  a  pretty  tough  thing  for 
anybody.  There 
is  a  lot  of  hides 
and  certain 
amount  of 
lifting.  Some  of 
the  woodwork 
is  done  with  a 
rasp  and  you 
have  to  flesh 
hides.  She  did  a 
three-week 
school  with  me 
and  made  a 
couple  of  trees 
while  she  was 
here.  She  went 
out  of  here  with 
a  lot  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

In  1992, 
George  Fraker 
and  J.D.  Benner 
were  the 
recipients  of 
another 
apprenticeship 
award  for 
saddle-tree 
making.  J.D.,  a 
saddle-maker  working  at  that  time  in  Arlee, 
apprenticed  with  George  at  his  shop  in 
Buffalo,  Wyoming.  J.D.,  who  has  been 
making  saddles  since  1985,  said,  “I  want  to 
learn  to  make  my  own  saddles  completely, 
also  because  the  saddle  trees  available  on  the 
market  today  commercially  are  so  inferior  and 
ill  fitting  that  I  don’t  want  to  use  them  on  a 
saddle  I  have  put  several  weeks  work  into, 
just  to  find  out  that  the  tree,  or  foundation  of 
the  saddle,  doesn’t  fit  the  horse.” 

Congratulations  to  John  and  Jan  and 
George  and  J.D.  for  keeping  alive  the  com¬ 
plex  art  of  tree  making! 


John  Michaud  with  saddle  tree. 


’Tve  made  well  over  five  hundred 
trees  and  I  never  had  one  come 
back  broke.” 

— John  Michaud 


by  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife  Programs 

(The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Program  has  awarded  two  apprentice¬ 
ships  in  the  art  of  saddle  tree  making. 

John  Michaud,  master  saddle-tree 
maker,  was  the  recipient  of  an  award  in 
1994,  to  teach  his  art  to  apprentice  Jan 
Stutes.) 

The  saddle  tree  is  the  wooden  frame 
that  supports  the  upper  leather  parts  that 
the  rider  of  a  horse  sits  on.  Even  though 
I  spent  many  hours  on  a  horse  as  a 
young  person,  I  didn’t  really  understand 
the  structure  of  the  saddles  1  had  ridden 
until  visiting  John  one  afternoon  this  summer 
at  his  place  on  Basin  Creek,  south  of  Billings, 

He  and  his  wife,  Frances  live  in  a  beautiful 
south-facing  log  earth  home,  designed  and 
built  by  John,  with  the  help  of  his  son  and 
son-in-law.  I  interviewed  him  in  his  spacious 
concrete-block  shop,  just  a  little  distance  from 
the  house,  where  he  works  and  keeps  his  tools. 
There  he  discussed  the  art  and  craft  of  making 
trees: 


It’s  an  old  trade.  One  of  the  oldest.  People 
had  horses  and  had  to  have  saddles  to  ride 
them.  It’s  neat  to  research  and  find  out  men 
practically  back  to  the  cave  men  had  saddles. 
Some  of  those  trees  hanging  up  there  are  a 
hundred  years  old  and  I’m  doing  the  same 
thing  those  guys  were,  you  know.  There ’s  rasp 
marks  on  ’em  and  you  can  see  where  the  guy 
marked  the  wood. 

There  is  something  for  everybody.  You  can 
buy  plastic  trees  that  cost  $29.95:  there’s  one 
over  there  that’s  broke  right  in  two.  Mine  are 
$375.  But  I  make  trees  for  guys  that  ride  for  a 
living  and  their  saddle  is  a  tool  like  a  hammer 
for  a  carpenter  and  people  who  make  a  living 
that  way  need  something  that  will  work  for 
them. 

I  worked  on  ranches  all  over  Canada  and 
the  West  most  of  the  time.  I  had  a  family  and 
sometimes  you  get  hungry  and  have  to  do 
another  kind  of  work.  I  knew  there  were  a  lot 
of  saddle  makers,  but  there  are  very  few 
handmade  saddle-tree  makers  left.  Generally 
you  can  count  them  on  one  hand. 

I  knew  Chas.  Weldon —  and  one  of  the  other 
best  saddle  makers.  Chuck  Storms,  up  in 
Calgary,  was  a  friend  of  Chas.  ’s  and  he  makes 
trees.  So  we  got  to  talking  and  I  thought  well 
heck,  "maybe  I  want  to  make  trees  .  ’’  So  we 
went  up  and  spent  some  time  with  Chuck 
Storms  up  there  and  he  encouraged  me  and 
later  I  went  up  and  spent  ten  days  or  so  to 
learn  the  basics  of  it  and  that’s  kind  of  how  I 
got  started. 


Teachers  as  Storytellers  (from  page  12) 


the  human  condition,  those  who  walk  the  road 
to  peace  find  at  every  fork  forgiveness  is  one  of 
the  choices.  If  they  choose  the  other  way,  they 
find  the  road  gets  windier  and  lower  the  farther 
they  go.  They  have  to  keep  coming  back,  and 
returning  becomes  their  daily  work.  Stories  that 
teach  us  about  peace  tend  to  teach  us  the  virtues 
of  compassion,  altruism,  gentleness  and  hope. 

By  now,  the  story  I  am  urging  should  be 
clear.  In  this  framework,  a  tale  that  leads  me  to 
take  delight  in  caring  for  my  family  is  better 
than  one  that  encourages  me  to  look  out  only 
for  myself,  and  one  that  tempts  me  to  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  tribe  Is  better  than  one 
that  suggests  my  obligations  end  with  my 
family.  One  that  shows  me  how  to  feel  compas¬ 
sion  for  all  of  humanity  is  better  than  one  that 
leads  me  to  think  of  outsiders  as  enemies,  and 
one  that  instills  a  reverence  for  all  of  creation  is 
about  as  good  as  stories  get. 

There  are,  of  course,  countless  additional 


ways  to  discuss  what  we  learn  from  the  stories 
we  encounter.  But  at  this  point  in  history,  it’s 
important  that  we  become  more  skilled  at 
understanding  how  they  work  upon  us.  The 
stories  we  live  by,  according  to  psychiatrist 
Rollo  May,  “are  like  the  beams  in  a  house:  not 
exposed  to  outside  view,  they  are  the  structure 
which  holds  the  house  together  so  people  can 
live  in  it.” 

He  further  argues  that  we  have  reached  the 
limits  of  the  myth  of  individualism  that  has 
driven  us  for  two  centuries  -  the  story  we  told 
ourselves  that  we  could  succeed  on  our  own,  by 
our  own  efforts,  at  overcoming  obstacles  and 
enemies.  Our  technological  power  has  made  the 
world  too  small  for  us  to  destroy  enemies 
without  destroying  ourselves,  and  we  now  need 
to  awaken  to  this  reality. 

“We  awaken  after  a  sleep  of  many  centu¬ 
ries,”  he  says,  “to  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world 
community;  we  cannot  destroy  the  parts 


without  destroying  the  whole.”  To  deal  with 
this  reality,  we  need  to  re-examine  and  refresh 
our  folkways  and  our  traditions  -  our  stories.  If 
the  shrinking  world  brings  tensions  to  the  fore, 
it  also  allows  us  to  see  more  clearly  a  light  that 
has  always  been  there:  “In  this  bright  loveliness 
we  know  now  that  we  are  truly  sisters  and 
brothers,  at  last  in  the  same  family.” 

It’s  an  old  story,  and  one  worth  repeating 
from  time  to  time. 

Applications  for  next  year’s  round  of 
Heritage  Project  grants  (up  to  $3,000  per 
classroom)  are  due  March  1.  Forms  are 
available  from  the  Montana  Heritage  Project; 
P.O.  Box  672;  St.  Ignatius,  MT  59865,  or  by 
calling  745-2600.  More  information  is  avail¬ 
able  at  www.edherltage.org. 

Michael  Umphrey  has  published  two  books 
of  poetry.  His  essays  have  appeared  in  many 
national  and  regional  periodicals.  He  is 
director  of  the  Montana  Heritage  Project. 
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CARTS:  A 
resource 
for  Folk  Arts 

CARTS  (Cultural 
Arts  Resources  for 
Teachers  and 
Students)  Is  a 
collaborative  Web 
site  sponsored  by 
the  National  Task 
Force  for  Folk  Arts 
In  Education  and 
City  Lore's  Center 
for  Folk  Arts  in 
Education.  A 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  an 
interactive  place  for 
sharing  questions 
and  ideas  about 
strengthening 
relationships 
between  school  and 
community  and  an 
on-line  clearing¬ 
house  for  national 
and  regional 
resources  related  to 
folklore  and 
traditional  arts.  It 
also  hosts  on-line 
education  events 
such  as  interviews 
with  traditional 
artists  and  teacher 
workshops. 

The  CARTS  site  is 
still  under  develop¬ 
ment,  but  some  of 
the  upcoming 
projects  include  a 
teacher/folklorist 
mentorship  program 
in  which  teachers 
who  team  up  with  a 
folklorist  receive  a 
stipend  to  develop 
folklore- related 
projects  in  their 
classrooms  and  on¬ 
line  retrospectives 
of  teacher  folklore 
institutes. 

CARTS  will  also 
add  an  on-line 
Culture  Catalog  of 
publications 
identified  as 
excellent  educa¬ 
tional  resources. 
There  will  also  be 
information  about 
institutes  for 
teacher  profes¬ 
sional  development, 
festivals,  exhibits, 
performances, 
folklore  and  folklife- 
related  confer¬ 
ences,  and  relevant 
folklore- related 
grants  and  educa¬ 
tional  funding 
opportunities.  The 
site  is  linked  to 
other  folk-arts-in- 
education  sites. 
Check  it  out  at 
www.car1s.org 
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Anaconda 

November  29 

Holiday  Art  and  Craft  Fair,  10  a.m,-7  p.m.,  High 
School  Cafeteria 

Bigfork 

September  26-October  12 

“The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,”  Bigfork 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Bigfork 
Community  Players 
October  4 

P.E.O.  Autumn  Art  Show,  10  a.m.-6  p.m., 
Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center,  837-5698 
October  16-19 

"Godspell,”  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Joram  Theatre  Co.,  844-2668 
October  23 

Norton  Buffalo,  8  p.m.,  Marina  Cay  Resort, 
837-5861 
November  28-30 

‘The  Nutcracker,”  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Northwest  Ballet  Co., 
755-0760 
December  4-7 

Concert:  Jeff  Petryk,  “Christmas  in  Montana,” 
Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
837-4885 
December  6 

Holiday  Stroll  and  Art  Walk,  6  p.m,,  downtown 
December  12-14 

“Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,”  Bigfork  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  Down  Home 
Productions,  837-0244 

Billings 

October  1 

Seattle  Mime  Theatre:  “An  Evening  in  America,” 
7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  248-1685 
October  3 

Billings  Artwalk,  5-9  p.m.,  downtown  Galleries 
October  3-18 

“Venture  Unplugged:  Except,  Accept,  Excess,” 

8  p.m,.  Lamplighter  Lounge,  Venture 
Theatre,  655-4224 
October  4 

Billings  Symphony  w/Catherine  Marchese, 

8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  252-3610 
October  7 

Reading:  Sandra  Steingraber,  Living  Down¬ 
stream,  7:30  p.m..  Holiday  Inn,  442-0656 
October  8 

Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  Ha  Jin  and  David 
Foster,  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth  Center, 
248-1685 
October  9 

Andes  Manta,  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
October  9 

“The  Montana  Improv  Rumble,”  8  p.m.. 
Lamplighter  Lounge,  Venture  Improv  vs. 
Spontaneous  Combustibles,  655-4224 
October  10 

Moscow  Boys  Choir,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
October  11 

Ian  Tyson,  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 

256-6052 
October  11-12 

Big  Sky  Polka  Fest,  Elks  Club 
October  13 

Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  Tony  Crunk  and  Laurel 
Blossom,  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth  Center, 
248-1685 
October  17-18 

'West  Side  Story,”  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 

October  17 -November  1 

“Inspecting  Carol,”  Billings  Smdio  Theater, 
248-1141 
October  21 

Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  David  Dale  and  Greg 
Pape,  7:30  p.m.,  'YMCA  Youth  Center, 
248-1685  , 

October  21 

Moscow  Conservatory,  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
October  22 

MOMIX,  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
October  24 

Rhythm  and  Blues  and  Microbrews,  7  p.m.- 
midnight.  Lamplighter  Square,  Billings 
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The  Ririe  Woodbury  Dance  Company  performs 
and  sponsors  workshops  throughout  Montana. 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale,  252-3610 
October  25 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  and  Video  Tour, 

8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052  ' 

October  28 

Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  Horace  Axtell  and 
Margo  Aragon,  7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Billings 
Library,  248-1685 
November  4 

Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  Charles  Fishman  and 
Sigrid  Nunez,  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  248-1685 
November  8 

Billings  Symphony  w/Michael  Abels  and  Steven 
Honigberg,  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
252-3610 
November  1 1 

Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  Dan  O’Brien,  7:30 
p.m.,  location  TBA,  248-1685 
November  15 

Lionheart  Male  Vocal  Ensemble,  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
November  18 

Ririe  Woodbury  Dance  Company,  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
November  18 

Writer’s  Voice  Readings:  David  McCumber, 

7:30  p.m..  Western  Heritage  Center, 

248-1685 
November  22 

John  Pizzarelli  Trio,  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
November  28 

“Damn  Yankees,”  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
November  30 

“The  Nutcracker,”  2  &  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  Billings  Symphony,  252-3610 
December  5-6 

Bray  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale,  Grafix,  Inc. 
December  5-6,  11-13 

“Rush  Limbaugh  in  Night  School,”  8  p.m.,  MSU- 
Billings,  Venture  Theatre,  655-4224 
December  5-20 

“A  Christmas  Carol,”  Billings  Studio  Theater, 
248-1141 
December  6 

Judy  Collins,  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 


December  13 

Billings  Symphony:  “Messiah,”  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  252-3610 
December  31 

New  Year’s  Eve  Gala,  2  shows,  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  248-1141 
December  31 

New  Year’s  Eve  with  the  Symphony,  Radisson 
Northern  Hotel,  Billings  Symphony,  252-3610 

Bozeman 

October  1 

Comedian  Carrot  Top,  8  p.m.,  MSU  Fieldhouse, 
994-4839 
October  1 

Parlando  presents  “Mozart’s  Letters,”  7:30  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 

October  2 

Mighty  Mighty  Bosstones,  9:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Fieldhouse,  994-4839 
October  2-4,  8-10 

“A  Lie  of  the  Mind,”  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  Flaregun  Productions,  582-1957 
October  2-5 

Bozeman  Bass  Bash,  headquartered  at  Headwa¬ 
ters  Academy,  587-8317 
October  8 

MSU  Faculty  Recital:  Gregory  Young,  clarinet, 

8  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall 
October  14 

Richard  Thompson,  8  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn, 
Vootie  Productions,  586-1922 
October  17 

Acoustic  Series:  Wayne  Stevens,  7:30  p.m., 
Emerson  Cultural  Center 
October  18 

Concert:  Paul  Anastasio  and  Tom  Morarre, 

8  p.m..  Eagles  Lodge 
October  18 

Author  Signing:  Lois  Lowry,  1-3  p.m..  Country 
Bookshelf 
October  20-25 

Sophisticated  Goose  Craft  Show,  Emerson 
Cultural  Center,  586-6554 
October  23 

Saffire  -  The  Uppity  Blues  Women,  8  p.m., 
Gallatin  Gateway  Inn,  586-1922 
October  25 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Simply  Rachmaninoff,” 
7:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 
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October  -  December 


October  29 

MSU  Faculty  Recital:  Johan  Jonsson,  violin, 

8  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall 
October  28-29 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  and  Video  Tour,  7  and 

9  p.m.,  MSU  Procrastinator’s  Theater, 
994-5827 

November  12 

MSU  Faculty  Recital:  llse-Mari  Lee,  cello  and 
Kenneth  Christensen,  piano,  8  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall 
November  15 

Ririe-Woodbury  Dance  Co.,  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Strand  Union  Theatre 
November  20 

“Pat  McManus,  Endlessly  Grousing,”  7:30  p.m., 
Emerson  Cultural  Center,  509-456-3300 
November  21 

Acoustic  Series:  Mark  Logan  and  The  Bridger 
Trio,  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center 
November  29-30 

Holiday  Festival  of  the  Arts,  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  587-2034 
December  6 

Christmas  Stroll,  1-4:30  p.m.,  Emerson  CulWral 
Center 
December  6-7 

“The  Nutcracker,”  Willson  Auditorium 
December  12-13 

Bray  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale,  Emerson 
Cultural  Center,  443-3502 
December  13 

Christmas  Ball,  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Culmral  Center 
December  14 

Bozeman  Symphony  Christmas  Concert,  3  p.m., 
Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 

Butte 

October  1 

Gallery  Walk,  6-9  p.m,.  Uptown  Butte 
October  3-4 

Butte  Heritage  Festival,  Uptown  Butte,  Butte 
Celebrations,  782-0742 
October  10-12 

“Peter  Pan,”  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-3602 
October  18 

Butte  Symphony:  “Country  at  the  Concert  Hall,"  8 
p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre 


October  25 

Hillcrest  Harvest  Bazaar,  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Civic 
Center,  494-5948 
November  1 

Community  Concert:  American  Chamber 
Players,  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
494-2711 
November  5 

Gallery  Walk,  6-9  p.m..  Uptown  Butte 
November  7-9 

Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  Christmas  Show, 
Butte  Plaza  Mall,  494- 1513 
November  21 

Western  Gala  Holiday  Bash,  6-9  p.m.,  Arts 
Chateau 
November  21 

“Pat  McManus,  Endlessly  Grousing,”  8  p.m.. 
East  Middle  Sdhool,  509-456-3300 
November  21 

“An  Evening  with  Mark  Twain,”  8  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  723-3602 
December  4-6 

Festival  of  Trees,  10  a.m.-lO  p.m..  Copper  King 
Inn 

December  5 

Gallery  Walk,  6-9  p.m,.  Uptown  Butte 
December  13 

“The  Nutcracker  Ballet,”  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  723-3602 
December  21 

Butte  Symphony:  “A  Feast  of  Carols,” 

2:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre 

Choteau 

October  5 

Andes  Manta,  7  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium 

Deer  Lodge 

December  7 

Christmas  Open  House,  1-4  p.m.,  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch 

Darby 

October  2 

Music  in  the  Mountains  Festival:  Wild  Abandon 
w/Ken  Willson,  Kim  McKee  and  Chip 
Jasmin,  7  p.m..  Darby  Community 
Clubhouse,  821-4631 


October  3 

Music  in  the  Mountains  Festival:  Cascade 
Quartet,  7:30  p.m..  Chief  Joseph  Ranch, 
821-4631 
October  4 

Music  in  the  Mountains  Festival:  Rob  Quist  and 
the  Great  Northern  Band,  8  p.m.,  Reimel 
Creek  Ranch,  821-4631 
October  5 

Music  in  the  Mountains  Festival:  Fiddler’s  Jam, 
2-6  p.m..  Darby  Community  Clubhouse, 
821-4631 

Dillon 

October  2 

Paul  Taylor  concert,  7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Main 
Auditorium 
October  12 

Community  Concert:  Khenany,  8  p.m.,  WMC 
Main  Auditorium 
November  8 

Community  Concert:  Todd  Palmer,  8  p.m., 
WMC  Main  Auditorium 

Essex 

October  18-19 

Glacier  Golden  Autumn  Arts  and  Crafts  Sale, 
Izaak  Walton  Inn 

Fort  Benton 

October  13 

Foothills  Brass,  7  p.m..  Fort  Benton  Elementary 
School,  Chouteau  Co.  Performing  Arts 
November  7 

Opus  IV,  7  p.m..  Fort  Benton  Elementary 
School,  Chouteau  Co.  Performing  Arts 

Great  Falls 

October  3-4 

Montana  Chorale’s  Oktoberfest,  6  p.m.- 
midnight.  Civic  Center,  771-71 10 
October  5 

Cascade  Quartet,  4  p.m..  First  Congregational 
Church,  453-4102 
October  7 

Cascade  Quartet,  7:30  p.m.,  CM  Russell 
Museum,  453-4102 
October  9 

Reading:  Sandra  Steingraber,  Public  Library, 
442-0656 
October  10 

Community  Concert:  Khenany,  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center 
October  11 

Moscow  Boys  Choir,  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
454-0157 
October  14 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Opening  Gala,  7:30  p.m., 
Civic  Center,  453-4102 
October  17 

“Meet  the  Artists,”  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  CM  Russell 
Museum 
October  18 

Dance:  Especially  Tap  Company,  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  454-0157 
October  22 

Reading:  Ed  McClanahan,  7  p.m..  Bookmark  It, 
453-3500 
November  2 

Chinook  Winds,  4  p.m..  First  Congregational 
Church,  453-4102 
November  4 

Chinook  Winds,  7:30  p.m.,  CM  Russell 
Museum,  453-4102 
November  7 

Reading:  Richard  Ford,  Women  with  Men, 

6-8  p.m.,  Bookmark  It,  453-3500 
November  7-23 

‘Ten  Little  Indians,”  Center  Stage  Theater 
November  9 

Winds  of  Montana  concert,  1:30  p.m.,  UGF 
Theatre 

November  12-16 

Christmas  Collection  1997,  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  727-8255 
November  13-16,  20-22 

Great  Falls  Recital  Series  Opera:  “Into  the 
Woods,”  7:30  p.m.,  UGF  Theatre 
November  15 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Festival  of  Overtures,” 
7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-4102 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Best  of 
Northwest 
Film  Tour  visits 
Montana  towns 

The  “Best  of  the 
Northwest  Tour: 
Highlight's  from  the 
23rd  Northwest  Film  & 
Video  Festival”  comes 
to  five  Montana  towns 
in  October. 

This  selection  of  1 5 
award-winning, 
entertaining  and 
provocative  short  films 
and  videos  includes 
animation,  short 
dramas  and  comedies, 
experimental  work,  and 
documentaries. 

Produced  by  the 
Northwest  Film  Center 
in  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  “Best  of  the 
Northwest”  is  a 
singular  opportunity  to 
see  the  newest  and 
best  work  by  both 
emerging  and  estab¬ 
lished  Northwest  film 
and  videomakers, 
including  director  Gus 
Van  Sant’s  homage  to 
Allen  Ginsberg,  “Ballad 
of  the  Skeletons.” 

The  23rd  Best  of  the 
Northwest  Film  & 

Video  Tour  plays  in: 

Missoula  at  the  New 
Crystal  Theatre  (728- 
5748)  on  Wednesday, 
Oct,  22  at  7  p.m.  Two 
longer  Northwest 
works  about  gay  and 
lesbian  life,  “Meeting 
Magdalene"  and 
“Legacies,”  will  screen 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  23 
at  7  p.m. 

Kalispell  at  the 
Hockaday  Center  for 
the  Arts  (755-5268)  on 
Friday,  Oct.  24  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  1 ,  both 
at  7  p.m. 

Billings  at  the 
Alberta  Bair  Theater 
(256-6052)  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Oct.  25  at  8  p.m., 
in  a  screening  hosted 
by  SunCreek  Films. 

Bozeman  at  the 
ASMSU’s 
Procrastinator’s 
Theater,  Montana 
State  University  (994- 
5827)  on  Tuesday, 

Oct.  28  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  29  at  7  and 
9  p.m. 

Helena  at  the  Myma 
Loy  Theater  (443- 
0287)  on  Sunday, 

Nov.  2  at  4  p.m. 
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Saffire  -  the  Uppity 
Blues  Women, 
one  of  the  most 
popular  acoustic 
blues  groups  in 
the  world,  bring 
their  slice-of-life 
lyrics  and  sassy 
attitude  to 
Bozeman  and 
Helena  in  October. 


November  15-16 

Christmas  Open  House,  CM  Russell  Museum 
November  21 

Community  Concert:  Smithsonian  Jazz  Project, 
7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center 
November  22-23 

Holiday  Happenings  Craft  Show,  UGF 
McLaughlin  Center 
November  23 

Cascade  Quartet,  4  p.m..  First  Congregational 
Church,  453-4102 
November  25 

Cascade  Quartet,  7:30  p.m.,  CM  Russell 
Museum,  453-4102 
November  29 

“Damn  Yankees,”  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
453-4102 
December  6 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Home  for  the 
Holidays,”  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 

453-4102 
December  21 

“Echoes  of  Christmas”  Concert  with  Montana 
Chorale,  Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir 
and  Chinook  Winds,  3:30  p.m.  Presbyterian 
Church,  771-7110 

Hamilton 

October  4 

Andes  Manta,  8  p.m..  River  Street  Theater, 
363-5078 
October  5 

Concert:  Tari  and  Mike  Conroy,  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  363-3338 
November  2 

Lecture:  H.D.  Hampton,  “Artists  of  the  West,” 

2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum,  363-3338 
November  8 

"Celebrate  the  Cowpoke,”  noon,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  363-3338 
December  5-7 

Christmas  Open  House,  Daly  Mansion, 
363-6004 
December  7 

Classical  Guitars  in  a  Holiday  Concert,  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  363-3338 
December  14 

Multiple  Harp  Christmas  Concert,  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  363-3338 
December  21 

17th  Annual  Christmas  Tea,  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  363-3338 

Havre 

October  2 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
7  p.m.,  MSU-Notthem  Student  Union 
Ballroom,  MSU-Northem  Program  Council, 
265-3732 
December  20 

“Echoes  of  Christmas”  Concert  with  Montana 
Chorale  and  Chinook  Winds,  7:30  p.m., 
MSU-Northem  SUB 

Helena 

September  12-Oclober  4  (Thursday-Saturday) 

“The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown,”  8  p.m., 
Grandstreet  Theatre,  442-4270 
September  30-October  3 

‘Taking  History,”  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 
October  8 

Reading:  Sandra  Steingraber,  Living  Down¬ 
stream,  Carroll  College  Lower  Commons, 

442- 0656 
October  10 

Andes  Manta,  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 

443- 0287 
October  10 

Gallery  Talk:  Karen  Kitchel,  7  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum 
October  10-12 

Oktoberfest  ‘97,  Lewis  &  Clark  Fairgrounds 


October  1 1 

Public  Radio  Auction  and  Dance,  6:30  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center.  443-0287 
October  17 

Reading:  Linda  Sexton,  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
October  18 

Musicians  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 

8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 
October  23 

MOMIX,  7:30  p.m,.  Civic  Center,  443-0287 
October  23-25 

Montana  History  Conference:  “Surrounded  by 
History,”  Colonial  Park  Hotel,  444-4789 
October  24 

James  Cotton  Blues  Band  and  Saffire:  The 
Uppity  Blues  Women,  8  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
443-0287 

October  24-November  8  (Thursday-Saturday,  and 
Sunday,  November  2) 

“Night  Watch,”  Grandstreet  Theatre,  442-4270 
October  25 

Autumn  Art  and  Craft  Show,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  449-4796 
October  25 

Helena  Symphony:  “The  Germanic  Sound,” 

8  p.m..  Civic  Center,  442-1860 
October  26 

Artist  Studio  Tour,  1-4  p.m.,  from  the  Holter 
Museum 
November  1 

Steve  Lacy  Trio,  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 
November  2 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  and  Video  Tour, 

4  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 
November  6-15 

“Picasso  at  L^pin  Agile,”  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 
November  13 

Roy  Haynes  Quartet,  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
November  14 

Lionheart,  8  p.m.,  St.  Helena  Cathedral, 
443-0287 
November  15 

“An  Evening  of  Music  from  Sacred  Text,” 
with  Barbara  Wilie,  8  p.m.,  Carroll  College 
Performing  Arts  Center 
November  15 

“An  Evening  with  Montana  Artists,”  5:30  p.m.. 
State  Capitol  Rotunda,  444-2370 
November  19 

Lecture:  Alan  Thompson,  “Brooks  and  Wilson: 
Montana  Range  Cowboys,”  10  a.m.,  Montana 
Historical  Society 


November  21 

John  Pizzarelli  Trio,  8  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
443-0287 
November  21 

Fall  Artwalk,  6-9  p.m.,  downtown 
November  28 

Holiday  Craft  Fair,  9:30  a.m.-6  p.m..  Civic 
Center 
November  30 

“Damn  Yankees,”  4  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
443-0287 

December  5-21  (Friday-Sunday) 

“Oliver!”  Grandstreet  Theatre,  442-4270 
December  7-8 

Helena  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “An 
English  Christmas,”  8  p.m..  Cathedral  of  St. 
Helena,  442-1860 
December  20-21 

“The  Nutcracker,”  Civic  Center 

Hot  Springs 

October  10 

Lecture:  Willie  Von  Brach,  7  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  1 1 

Benefit  for  Hot  Springs  Artists  Society  and 
Friends  of  the  Water  with  The  Hot  Tamales, 
7  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 
October  25 

Big  Sky  Harpers,  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel 

Kalispell 

October  8 

Jack  Gladstone  Concert  (benefit  for  Kalispell 
Montessori  School  and  the  Glacier  Institute), 
7  p.m..  Outlaw  Inn 
October  9-12 

Glacier  Jazz  Stampede,  various  venues, 
Kalispell,  862-3814 
October  24  and  November  1 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  and  Video  Tour, 

7  p.m.,  Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts, 
755-5268 
October  24-26 

Christmas  at  the  Mansion,  Conrad  Mansion, 
755-2166 
October  26 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale  Season  Opening 
Gala  Concert,  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High 
School  Auditorium 
October  30 

American  Boychoir,  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High 
School  Auditorium 
October  31 

Masquerade  Ball,  7  p.m..  Outlaw  Inn,  Northwest 
Ballet  Co„  755-0760 
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November  7-8 

Holiday  Art  and  Craft  Show,  Cavanaugh’s 
Ballroom,  449-4796 
November  28-30 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Christmas 
Show,  Cavanaugh’s  Ballroom 
December  7 

Candy  Cane  Concert  w/Glacier  Children’s  Choir, 
4  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School 
December  14 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale;  “Holiday  Joy,” 
7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium 

Lincoln 

October  18 

Polio  Loco,  7:30  p.m.,  Lincoln  Community 
Center 
November  22 

"Pat  McManus,  Endlessly  Grousing,”  7:30  p.m., 

.  Lincoln  Community  Center 

Livingston 

October  16-December  18  (Thursdays) 

Vaudeville  Show,  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
222-1420 

October  17 -Nov ember  8  (Friday  through  Sunday) 

“The  Wizard  of  Oz,”  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
222-1420 
October  25 

Blues  at  the  Depot:  Guy  Davis,  8:30  p.m..  Depot 
Center,  222-7766 
November  21-22 

Holiday  Craft  Bazaar,  Depot  Center 
November  2 1 -December  20  ( Friday  through 
Sunday) 

“Fiddler  on  the  Roof,”  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
222-1420 

Miles  City 

October  9 

Fall  Speakers  Bureau:  Frank  Bartel,  7  p.m., 
Custer  County  Art  Center,  233-3532 
October  22 

Fall  Speakers  Bureau:  David  McCumber,  7  p.m.. 
Range  Riders  Museum,  233-3532 
October  28 

Fall  Speakers  Bureau:  Eli  Paul,  7  p.m.,  Custer 
County  Art  Center,  233-3532 
November  10 

Fall  Speakers  Bureau:  Dan  O’Brien,  7  p.m,, 
Custer  County  Art  Center,  233-3532 

Missoula 

October  1-4 

Mountain  Plains  Museum  Association  Annual 
Meeting,  444-4710 
October  2-3 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Dealers  Association  Annual 
Meeting,  761-1797 
October  3 

Reading  Series:  Jacqueline  Carey,  8  p.m,,  UM 
Gallagher  Business  Bldg.,  Rm  1 22, 243-523 1 
October  4 

Patty  Larkin,  7:30  p.m..  Front  Street  Theatre, 
Missoula  Folklore  Society,  273-3178 
October  8 

Indigo  Girls,  8  p.m,,  UM  Fieldhouse,  243-4999 
October  8 

U.S.  Army  Field  Band  Chamber  Music  Recital, 

2: 10  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
October  10 

Reading:  Sandra  Steingraber,  Living  Down¬ 
stream,  UM  Urey  Lecture  Hall,  442-0656 
October  II 

Mammyth  Showcase  Series:  Vince  Bell, 

7:30  p.m.,  Mammyth  Bakery 
October  II-I2 

Missoula  Symphony  with  Miles  Hoffman,  viola, 
Wilma  'hieatre,  721-3194 
October  13 

President’s  Lecture  Series:  Miles  Hoffman,  viola, 
8  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 


October  15 

An  Evening  with  Richard  Thompson  and  guest 
star  David  Wilcox,  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  243-4999 
October  16-19 

“Pounding  Nails  into  the  Ground  With  My 
Forehead,”  7  p.m..  New  Crystal  Theatre, 
Young  Rep,  728-5748 
October  17-19,  22-26 

“Life  With  Father,”  Front  Street  Theatre,  MCT, 
728-1911 
October  19 

Reading  Series;  Kate  Braverman,  8  p.m.,  UM 
Gallagher  Business  Bldg.,  Rm  122, 243-5231 
October  19-22 

Mansfield  Conference:  “Creating  Homes  in 
American  and  Asian  Environments,”  various 
venues,  243-2988 
October  20-21 

International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  Screenings 
5  and  7  p.m..  New  Crystal  Theatre,  728-9380 
October  21 

The  Chinese  Folk  Dance  Company,  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  243-4999 
October  21 

Faculty  Recital:  McDonald/Edmonds  Duo, 

7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
October  22 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Film  and  Video  Festival, 

7  p.m..  New  Crystal  Theatre,  728-5748 
October  24 

Faculty  Recital:  Fern  Glass  Boyd,  cello,  7:30 
p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
October  25 

“An  Evening  of  Art  with  Montana  Job  Corps,” 
6-9  p.m..  Union  Hall,  728-3695 
October  31 

Festival  of  the  Dead  Cabaret  and  Danse  Macabre, 

8  p.m,.  Union  Hall,  728-5846 
October  31 

Faculty  Recital:  Anne  Basinski,  soprano, 

7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
November  I 

Guest  Artist  Series:  Barrick  Stees,  bassoon, 

7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
November  2 

Festival  of  the  Dead  Procession,  6  p.m., 
downtown  Missoula,  728-5846 
November  5 

Montana  Logging  and  Ballet  Co.,  UM  University 
Theatre 
November  7 

Faculty  Chamber  Music  Recital,  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
November  7 

Reading  Series:  Marie  Howe,  8  p.m.,  UM 
Gallagher  Business  Bldg.,  Rm.  122, 243-5231 


November  1 1 

Reading:  John  Mulligan,  Shopping  Cart 
Soldiers,  1  p.m.,  Freddy’s  Feed  and  Read 
November  13-16 

“Brigadoon,”  Wilma  Theatre,  MCT,  728-191 1 
November  14 

Reading  Series:  Chris  Offutt,  8  p.m.,  UM 
Gallagher  Business  Bldg.,  Rm.  122, 

243-5231 
November  16 

Faculty  Recital:  Maxine  Ramey,  clarinet,  3  p.m., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
November  20 

John  Pizzarelli  Trio,  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  243-4999 
November  23 

“Pat  McManus,  Endlessly  Grousing,”  8  p.m., 
UM  University  Theatre,  509-456-3300 
November  28-30 

“The  Nutcracker,”  Wilma  Theatre,  Garden  City 
Ballet  Co.,  721-3675 
December  2 

Faculty  Recital:  Margaret  Nichols  Baldridge, 
violin,  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
243-6880 
December  5 

Guest  Artist  Series:  Andreas  Klein,  piano, 

7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  243-6880 
December  6-7 

Missoula  Symphony  w/Andreas  Klein.  Piano 
Soloist,  Wilma  Theatre,  721-3194 
December  12 

New  Jubes  and  Virtual  Orchestra,  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 
December  13-14 

“The  Gift,”  Front  Street  Theatre,  MCT, 

728-1911 
December  20 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “A  Festival  of 
Lights,”  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
'243-6880 
December  31 

First  Night  Missoula,  3  p.m.-midnight,  549-4755 

Noxon 

October  II 

“Shoot  the  Bull  Day,”  feamring  new  video, 

“Aunt  Lena,  Cabinet  National  Forest’s 
Unsung  Heroine,”  Historic  Bull  River  Ranger 
Station,  847-2602 

Poison 

October  16 

Andes  Manta,  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School, 
Folkshop  Productions,  676-5333 
November  6-8 

“Parallel  Lives:  The  Kathy  and  Mo  Show,” 

8  p.m..  Clubhouse  Theater,  883-3810 

Stevensville 

October  17-18,  24-25,  31,  November  I 

“The  Crucible,”  8  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre, 
777-2722 

December  5-7,  12-14 

“Sing  A  Christmas  Song,”  Chantilly  Theatre 

Whitefish 

October  9-10 

Concert:  Soprano  Karen  Parks  and  Pianist 
Monty  Carter,  7  p.m.,  Christ  Lutheran 
Church,  862-5929 
October  10-19 

“Little  Shop  of  Horrors,”  Whitefish  Auditorium, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  862-5371 
October  25 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale  Season  Opening 
Gala  Concert,  7:30  p.m..  Central  School 
Auditorium 

November  29-December  7 

“Wind  in  the  Willows,”  Whitefish  Auditorium, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Company,  862-5371 
December  13 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Holiday  Joy,” 
7:30  p.m..  Central  School  Auditorium 
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Montana-made 
play  goes  to 
Seattle  theater 

Helena  playwright 
Ed  Noonan  will  stage 
his  original  play. 
Taking  History,"  Nov. 
6-8  at  the  Freehold 
Theatre  in  Seattle. 

The  new  produc¬ 
tion  was  commis¬ 
sioned  two  years  ago 
by  the  National 
Theatre  Workshop 
for  the  Handicapped. 
Noonan  chose  to 
complete  a  quartet  of 
plays  that  follows 
Butte  history  from  its 
beginnings  to  1989. 
The  other  three  in  the 
series  -  ‘War  of  the 
Copper  Kings," 
“Hanging  Little,"  and 
“Butte”  -  have  all 
been  produced 
locally. 

Taking  History”  is 
set  in  a  Butte  bar, 
where  three  Montana 
historians  meet  with 
members  of  the  Butte 
Handicapped  Club. 
The  club  is  com¬ 
prised  of  Butte 
characters  who  are 
running  Butte, 
Montana  and  maybe 
the  world. 

Noonan  received 
a  Montana  Arts 
Council  Fellowship 
for  Taking  History”. 
The  play’s  first  act 
was  performed  in  a 
staged  reading  by  the 
National  Theatre 
Workshop  for  the 
Handicapped  in  New 
York  City.  It  debuts  in 
Helena  Sept.  30-Oct. 

3  at  the  Myma  Loy 
Center. 
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Museums  hold 
annual  meeting 
in  Missoula 

The  Mountain 
Plains  Museums 
Association  and  the 
Montana  Art  Gallery 
Directors  Association 
rendezvous  in 
Missoula  Oct.  2-4  for 
annual  meetings. 

The  MPMA  includes 
members  from  1 0 
states,  stretching  from 
Texas  to  North  Dakota. 
Participants  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  future 
during  the  three-day 
conference,  “The 
Meaning  of  Museums; 
Will  the  Millennium 
Modify  Our  Defini¬ 
tions?”  Sessions  will 
focus  on  ways  to  more 
actively  involve 
museums  in  the 
community  -  especially 
with  educational 
institutions. 

Keynote  speaker  is 
former  Missoula  Mayor 
Dan  Kemmis,  who  is 
now  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West.  Other 
speakers  include 
Diane  Frankel,  director 
of  the  federal  Institute 
of  Museum  and  Library 
Services,  and  Chrysti 
Smith,  host  of  the 
popular  public  radio 
show,  “Chrysti  the 
Wordsmith”. 

A  workshop  on 
Saturday,  taught  by 
museum  education 
consultant  Alan 
Gartenhaus,  will  focus 
on  ways  to  use 
museums  “to  expand 
creative  thoughts.” 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  Sue  Near  at 
the  Montana  Historical 
Society,  444-4713. 


xhibitions,  October  -  December 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 
Area  Group  Exhibit,  through  Nov.  1;  Area 
Quilt  Exhibit,  Nov.  1 1-Jan.  3;  Holiday  Fair, 
Nov.  29 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  PEO 

Autumn  Art  Show,  Oct  4;  Kay  Lynn  Show, 
Oct  7-25,  reception  Oct.  10;  “Artist  10,” 

Oct,  30-Nov.  1 ;  Art  League  Annual  Fall 
Show,  Nov.  3-22;  “Santa's  Workshop,” 
Nov.  29-Dec.  24,  reception  Dec.  5 

Bridge  Street  Gallery:  Taylor  Mott,  through 
Oct.  18;  “Retablos  and  Wreaths,”  Dec.  3-31 

Billings 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “The  Real  West: 
Fanning  and  Ranching  Families  in  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,”  through  December 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Bridaham  Collec¬ 
tion,”  Oct.  3-25,  reception  Oct,  4;  “Day  of 
the  Dead,”  Oct.  31 -Nov.  29,  reception  Oct. 
31;  Beth  Kennedy  and  Victoria  Golding, 
Dec.  5-31,  reception  Dec.  5 

Chaparral  Fine  Art:  Josh  Elliott  and  Aaron 
Schuerr,  through  Oct.  4;  Jonathan  Hotz, 
Nov.  28-Dec  13 

Emerson  Cultural  Center:  Dan  House  and 
DG  House,  through  Oct.  10;  Darryl 
Furtkamp  and  Marty  Fromm,  through  Oct. 
25;  Weaver’s  Guild,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15, 
reception  Oct.  17;  Bruce  Selyem  and  Ruth 
Rudner,  Nov.  1-Dec,  31,  reception  Nov.  7 

Gallery  Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “The  Good 
Life:  Photographs  of  Maurice  Lamme” 
through  Dec.  31;  ‘T.  rex  on  Trial:  Examin¬ 
ing  the  Evidence  for  Meat-eating  Dino¬ 
saurs,”  for  2-year  period 

MSU  Helen  Copeland  Gallery:  AIGA  50 
Books  of  the  Year  Show,  Oct.  6-23;  Annual 
Juried  Undergraduate  Show,  Oct.  27-Nov. 
26;  Kerry  Corcoran  Thesis  Show,  Dec.  1-17 

MSU  Exit  Gallery:  Willem  Volkersz,  through 
Oct.  11;  Kerry  Corcoran,  Oct.  13-25;  Josh 
Huisenga  and  Josh  Marcus,  Oct.  27-Nov.  8; 
“Art  of  Metal:  MSU  Metals  Guild,”  Nov. 
10-29;  Phil  Ahnen,  Dec.  1-13 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  “The 
Textile  Medium 
rv.  Contemporary 
Expressions  in 
Quiltmaking,” 
through  Oct.  12; 

“Soles  of  the 
West;  The  Art  and 
History  of 
Cowboy  Boots,” 

Oct.  18-Nov,  26; 

“The  Best  in 
Bronze,”  Dec  4- 
20,  reception 
Dec.  5 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts 
Center:  “Gennie 
DeWeese  Retro¬ 
spective,”  through 
Oct.  15;  Richard 
Mach,  Tanr 
Temple,  Jeff 
Foster,  Oct.  16- 

Nov.  30;  1st  Annual  Art  Show  (area  artists), 
Dec.  1-30 


“Juggling  Rings”  Is  one  of  the  Stephen 
Schultz  paintings  on  display  Nov.  5-Jan.  4 
at  Paris  Gibson  Square  in  Great  Faiis. 


Cowboy  boots  are  showcased  in  “Soles 
of  the  West,”  on  display  at  the  Arts 
Chateau  in  Butte  Oct.  18-Nov.  26. 


Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Rick 
Rivard,  through  Oct.  3;  Rosebud  Co.  Juried 
Show  Reception,  Oct.  lO;  Christmas  Bazaar 
Nov.  7-8 

Great  Falls 

Cascade  County  Historical  Society:  “Photog¬ 
raphy  of  Barns”  and  “Working  in  Barns,” 
through  December 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “The  Artful  Angler!” 
through  Oct.  30;  “A  Fine  Line:  Etchings  and 
Drawings  by  Edward  Borein,”  through  Dec. 
29;  “Greetings 
from  CMR,”  Nov. 

1-Jan.  31;  Holiday 
Exhibition  and 
Sale,  Nov.  1 1-Jan. 

2;  “The  Blackfeet 
Sundance:  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Gary 
Schildt,”  Dec.  6- 
Feb.  8 

Gallery  16:  Grayce 
Holzheimer  and 
Barbara  Mall, 

Oct.l-Nov.  15, 
reception  Oct.  1 1 

Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art: 

"Art  Equinox 
1997:  A  Regional 
Survey  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Art,” 

through  Oct.  22;  “Stephen  Schultz:  A 
Classical  Vision,”  Nov.  5-Jan.  4;  Lisa  Ernst 
Harpole  and  Linda  Keesaer  Compton  at 
Museum  Gift  Shop  through  October 

University  of  Great  Falls  Galerie  Trinitas: 
“Now  and  Then,”  Oct.  5-Dec.  11,  reception 
Oct.  5 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  “Tall  Tales  and  Big  Fish,” 
through  October;  9th  Annual  Exhibition 
(area  artists),  Nov.  5-Dec.  20 

Helena 

Art  Center:  Miniature  Art  Tree  Raffle 
Display,  Oct.  1-Nov.  29 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts:  Holiday  Exhibition  and  Sale,  Nov.  23- 
Dec.  24 

Hotter  Museum  of  Art: 
“ANA  National  Juried 
Competition,”  and  “Karen 
Kitchel:  Home,  Home  on 
the  Range,  Not  the  Same 
Old  Song,”  through  Oct. 
30;  Eric  Van  Eimern, 
through  Nov.  2;  Jeff 
Walker,  Nov.  13-Dec.  30; 
Winter  Showcase  Exhibi¬ 
tion/Sale  and  “Elizabeth 
Lochrie:  Portraits  of  a 
People,”  Nov.  15-Jan.  4, 
reception  Nov.  14 
Montana  Historical 
Society:  “Montana 
Monthly,”  through  Oct. 

3 1 ;  “Painting  Ladies”  and 
“Fanny  Cory  Cooney 
Fairy  Alphabet”  through 
February 


Permanent  Collection,”  Oct.  28-Nov.  22; 
“Windows  ‘97:  Interpretations  of  the  Holiday 
Window,”  and  in  Museum  Shop  “Holiday 
Fiesta,”  Nov.  28-Dec.  31 

Knead  Bakery-Gallery:  Kathleen  Young 
Fenner  and  Kelly  Bort  through  October 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Ginnie  Streeper, 
through  Oct.  4;  Central  Montana  Fiber  Arts 
Guild,  Oct.  7-Nov.  1;  Rural  Area  School 
Student  Art  Exhibit  and  Mt.  Junior  Duck 
Stamp  Exhibit,  Nov.  4-29;  Holiday  Market 
Room,  Dec,  2-24 


Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery: 

Freeman  Butts,  through 
Oct.  1 1;  Juried  Garage  Sale 
Fiestsa,  Oct.  17-19; 

Holiday  Show,  Nov.  7- 
Dec.  27 

Depot  Center:  “Rails 
Across  the  Rockies,” 
“Railroads,  Livingston  and 
Yellowstone  National 
Park,”  through  Sept.  28 
Studio  10/11:  “Country 
Grain  Elevators,”  through 
October,  reception  Oct.  10 


Kalispell 

Hockaday  Center  for  the 
Arts:  “Watermedia  97,” 
through  Oct.  22;  “Selections  from  the 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Arts 

Center:  “Little  Picture  Show”  and  “Signs  of 
Spring,”  through  Nov.  9;  “Festival  of  Quilted 
Wonders  IV,”  Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

Missoula 

Art  Museum:  “Collection  Fibers,”  through  Oct. 
16;  “Hamish  Fulton:  Walking  Artist,”  Oct.  3- 
Nov.  22;  Festival  of  the  Dead  Exhibition, 

Oct.  25-Nov.  2;  “Signs  of  Spring:  Terry 
Karson  and  Sara  Mast,”  Nov.  7-Jan.  4; 
Christmas  Extravaganza,  Nov.  28-30; 
“Subversions/Affirmations:  Jaune  Quick-To- 
See-Smith,  A  Survey,”  Dec.  12-Feb,  15 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “A 
Long  and  Dusty  Road;  Fort  Missoula’s  25th 
Infantry,”  through  Jan,  3;  “Framing  the 
West,”  through  Dec,  31 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  “  Tu  Baixiong 
Retrospective,”  Oct.  3-18,  reception  Oct.  3; 
“Nurturing  Vision,”  Oct.  23-Nov.  22, 
reception  Oct.  23 

UM  Paxson  Gallery:  “Soles  of  the  West,” 
through  Oct,  7 

UM  University  Center:  Sheila  Miles  through 
Oct.,  Lenny  Weaver-Baxter,  E.  Anne 
Marshall,  and  Michael  Jones,  through 
December 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Nancy  Zadra,  Paul 

Guillemette,  through  Oct.  8;  Ken  Hansen  and 
Mark  Touris,  Oct.  10-Nov.  12;  All  Member 
Christmas  Show  and  Sale,  Nov.  14-Dec.  20 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Jim  Baken,  through  October, 
reception  Oct.  4;  Carbon  County  Art  Guild 
Members  Exhibit,  Nov.  1-30;  Town  and 
Country  Quilters’  Quilting  Exhibit, 

Dec.  1-31 

Whitefish 

The  Studio:  Instructors  Exhibits,  Oct.  24- 
Dec.  12 

Whitefish  Gallery:  Archie  Bray  Residents 
1997,  through  Oct.  31 
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Get  ready  for  Indian  Art  Northwest 


Attention  Indian  artists  and  art  lovers !  Indian 
Art  Northwest  is  coming  to  Portland  May  21-24, 
1998  (Memorial  Day  weekend).  Sponsored  by 
the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  (repre¬ 
senting  54  tribes  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Alaska  and  California)  and  partners 
including  the  Oregon  Arts  Commission,  this  event 
will  host  hundreds  of  artists  from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  to  sell  in  an  outdoor  marketplace  in  down¬ 
town  Portland’s  scenic  Park  Blocks  area. 

Indian  Arts  Northwest  is  a  juried  show,  with 
prizes  and  cash  awards  in  over  50  classifications 
and  divisions.  The  deadline  for  applying  is  Nov.  1 5, 
1 997.  Call  503-241-0070  for  an  application;  the 
fee  is  $20. 

I  attended  an  informational  meeting  about  the 
eventat  the  People’s  Center  in  Pablo  this  summer 
and  was  really  impressed  with  the  thinking  and 
organization  that  has  gone  into  the  project  so  far. 
Superb  cultural  performances  and  slide  demon¬ 
strations  were  presented  by  Larry  Ahvakana, 
Marcus  Amerman,  Barry  Coffin,  and  Alex 
Muktoyuk,  who  are  members  of  the  artist  council 
that  governs  Indian  Art  Northwest. 

Gail  Chehak,  Art  and  Tourism  Coordinator  of 
the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  idea  came  about  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  into  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Art  Mar¬ 
ket.  Space  is  limited  and  there  are  always  more 
artists  than  room  to  show  their  wares. 

Why  not  do  such  an  event  in  the  Northwest? 


INDIAN  ART 

northwest 


OKECON 
may  21-24,  lyos 

Cii//  1-5(n-24l~0a70  to 


There  seems  to  be  more  than  enough  art  to  accom¬ 
modate  another  large  market.  ATNI  has  secured 
the  park  across  from  the  Portland  Art  Museum  as 
the  outdoor  site;  and  the  Portland  Hilton  Hotel  will 
be  the  market  headquarters. 

There  will  be  cultural  performances,  a  Native 
American  Film  Festival  and  traditional  arts  dem¬ 
onstrations.  A  concert  at  the  Performing  Arts 


Art  Competitions:  Why  the  entry  fees? 


by  Jennifer  McDonald 

Some  artists  might  wonder  why  galleries 
ask  for  an  entry  fee  to  accompany  their  slides 
when  they  enter  art  competitions.  Sometimes, 
this  fee  seems  high  and  unreasonable,  and 
artists  might  think  that  galleries  are  making  a 
large  profit.  This  is  almost  always  not  the 
case,  and  here’s  why; 

Galleries  hold  art  competitions  for  several 
reasons,  but  mainly  the  competitions  are  a 
means  of  gaining  exposure.  Because  galleries 
are  also  businesses,  competing  for  attention 
and  sales,  they  are  constantly  in  need  of  new 
talent  and  high  quality  work,  and  the  art 
competition  brings  in  both.  This  is  vital  to  the 
survival  of  an  art  gallery. 

Also,  the  art  competition  with  entry  fees 
helps  to  raise  operational  funds  for  the 
gallery,  particularly  non-profit  and  artist-run 
galleries.  With  today’s  smaller  budgets  and 
diminishing  public  funding,  this  source  of 
revenue  is  crucial. 

What  are  the  expenses  involved  in 
operating  a  gallery?  Besides  the  obvious  cost 
of  rent  and  utilities,  there  is  insurance,  staff 
support,  development  funds,  promotion,  and 
the  expenses  associated  with  mounting  every 
exhibit  the  gallery  sponsors.  These  exhibition 
costs  include  advertising  and  marketing  - 
both  of  which  can  be  expensive. 

Entry  fees  for  one  competition  will  usually 
cover  the  exhibition  costs  for  that  competi¬ 
tion  alone,  and  the  small  amount  that 
sometimes  remains  will  be  applied  toward  the 
awards  for  that  competition  or  will  be 
invested  back  into  the  gallery.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  lot  of  money  here,  and  we  are 
not  even  touching  on  the  main  gallery 
expenses  of  rent  and  insurance.  The  entry  fee, 
then,  is  not  a  profit-making  enterprise  for  a 
gallery. 


Instead  of  being  suspicious  about  paying 
an  entry  fee,  artists  should  adopt  the  attitude 
that  their  money  is  a  form  of  donation  which 
contributes  to  the  survival  and  continued 
growth  of  the  gallery.  The  money  will 
support  an  exhibition  space  that  will  show  the 
work  of  many  artists  who  otherwise  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  shown. 

While  most  galleries  are  not  making  a 
profit  from  entry  fees,  a  few  groups  do 
exploit  artists.  The  following  should  serve  as 
warning  signs; 

1 .  Organizations  that  do  not  own  their  own 
space,  but  rent  the  space  for  the  show  are  in 
general  not  to  be  trusted.  They  are  not 
committed  enough  to  the  endeavor  of 
exhibiting  to  be  taken  seriously. 

2.  Except  for  artist-owned  or  cooperative 
galleries  that  require  membership  fees, 
competitions  that  charge  artists  exhibition 
fees  if  accepted  are  not  to  be  trusted.  This  is 
an  extra  fee  that  is  not  proper  or  necessary. 


Jennifer  MacDonald  publishes  a 
newsletter  titled  Money  for  Artists,  that 
focuses  on  funding  sources  tor  visual 
artists.  She  has  attended  Brown 
University  and  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  and  holds  a  degree  in 
printmaking  from  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  resident  of  Athens,  Ga., 
noticed  the  request  tor  articles  in  the 
last  issue  of  ArtistSearch  and  “jumped 
at  the  opportunity  to  work  with  such 
outstanding  people.  Really,  even 
though  I  do  not  live  in  Montana  (though 
sometimes  I  wish  I  did),  I  love  reading 
your  paper,”  she  writes. 


Center  and  a  dance  are  also  on  the  schedule. 
Tours  to  nearby  Indian  attractions  are  planned 
with  the  Warm  Springs,  Grand  Ronde,  Umatilla 
and  other  tribes.  This  promises  to  be  a  wonderful 
event  for  both  artists  and  visitors.  Put  it  on  your 
calendar! 

-  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Fotktife 


WESTAF  offers  Circuit 
Riders  Help  Line 


The  Western  States  Arts  Federation 
(WESTAF)  is  testing  a  new  arts 
consulting  service,  the  WESTAF  Circuit 
Riders  Help  Line,  (900)  737-ARTS. 

WESTAF  has  set  up  this  9(X)  Number 
Consulting  Service  ($1.99  per  minute) 
as  an  extension  of  its  existing  Circuit 
Riders  Program,  By  adding  this  900 
number  to  its  mix  of  delivery  systems, 
WESTAF  can  provide  the  Circuit  Riders 
Service  to  those  artists  who  put  a  high 
premium  on  immediate  access  and 
personalized  service  factors.  This  900 
service  will  allow  artists  to  contact  an 
experienced,  professional  consultant 
directly  for  one-on-one  assistance,  thus 
avoiding  the  screening  and  approval 
process  of  the  regular  Circuit  Riders 
Program. 

Initially  the  (900)  737-ARTS  line 
will  be  designed  for  individual  visual 
artists  and  writers.  Consultants  special¬ 
izing  in  the  areas  of  visual  arts  and 
literary  arts  will  be  available  by  phone 
for  an  eight-hour  period,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
PDT,  Monday  through  Friday. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
time  callers  spend  with  the  consultant, 
participants  are  encouraged  to  consider 
the  following  questions  in  advance  of 
placing  their  call: 

1 .  Can  you  state  your  need  or 
tJescribe  your  project  in  one  sentence? 
i  2.  Can  you  clearly  and  concisely  state 
your  goal  regarding  this  need  or  project? 

3.  How  do  you  hope  the  consultant 
will  help  you  to  meet  your  goal? 

4.  What  actions  have  you  already 
taken  to  meet  your  goal  or  to  carry  out 
your  project? 

For  more  information,  contact  Dick 
Zellner  at  (303)  629-1166  (e-mail: 
dick.zellner(®westaforg.) 
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New  pub: 

Arts  Planning: 
A  Dynamic 
Balance 

A  new  publication 
titled  Arts  Planning: 
A  Dynamic  Balance 
is  aimed  at  helping 
arts  professionals 
apply  the  skills  and 
tools  they  already 
possess  in  planning. 

Written  by  Nello 
McDaniel  and 
George  Thorn, 
directors  of  ARTS 
Action  Research,  the 
publication  argues 
that  arts  leaders 
must  retake  control 
of  the  planning 
process  and  shows 
them,  step-by-step, 
how  to  do  it.  Arts 
Planning  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “an 
essential  roadmap 
for  arts  professionals 
making  the  journey 
into  ever-changing 
terrain.” 

The  authors  head 
an  arts  consulting 
group  whose  clients 
range  from  the 
Atlanta  Ballet  and 
Washington,  D.C.'s 
Arena  Stage  to 
hundreds  of  arts 
organizations  of  all 
sizes. 

To  order  Arts 
Planning:  A  Dynamic 
Balance  for  $8, 
contact  ARTS  Action 
Issues  at  718-797- 
3661 ;  write  PO  Box 
401082,  Brooklyn, 

NY  11 240;  fax  718- 
797-3570;  or  e-mail 
aaissues  @  aol.com. 
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UGF  offers 
cultural  arts 
series 

“University 
Presents,"  a  new 
branch  of  Auxiliary 
Services  at  the 
University  of  Great 
Falls,  soon  will 
increase  its 
offering  of  quality 
drama  and 
musical  theater 
events  to  the 
campus  and 
community.  Lana 
Furdell,  the 
University’s 
director  of 
auxiliary  services, 
will  serve  as 
producer  for  the 
University 
productions. 

The  kick-off 
musical,  “Big 
River;  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn", 
presented  in  late 
June,  was  the 
successful  initial 
show.  Furdell 
plans  to  select 
fresh,  quality 
shows,  recruit 
excellent  local 
volunteer  talent 
and  occasionally 
invite  regional 
celebrities  to 
headline  the 
productions. 

Some  shows, 
such  as  the 
upcoming 
November 
musical,  “Into  The 
Woods,"  will  be 
co-produced  with 
other  quality 
community 
groups,  in  this 
case,  the  Great 
Falls  Recital 
Series.  The  drama 
and  musical  series 
will  take  place  in 
the  UGF  Theater, 
recognized 
regionally  as  a 
desirable  small 
playhouse  with 
excellent  acous¬ 
tics. 

Qualified 
volunteer  actors, 
musicians, 
directory  and 
technical  people 
who  are  interested 
in  developing  this 
series  of  produc¬ 
tions  may  call 
Lana  Furdell  at 
(406)  791-5255. 


Regional  Theatre 
Directory  hits 
bookstores 


North  Carolina  restaurant  expands 
customer  base  by  working  with  the  arts 

“By  supporting  the  arts,  business  enlivens  the  soul  of  its  community.  At  the  same  time, 
our  work  with  the  arts  helps  us  to  broaden  our  customer  base.  Everybody  benefits  from 
business  partnerships  with  the  arts.  ” 

-  Donald  C.  McMillan,  Chef,  Owner 
Simple  Elegance  Restaurants 
North  Carolina 

Objective 

Simple  Elegance  Restaurants  supports  the  arts  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  its 
community  and  to  expand  its  customer  base. 

Program  Description 

Simple  Elegance  Restaurants,  which  runs  three  businesses  -  Simple  Elegance 
Catering,  Gisele  Fine  Eoods  and  Cafe  Piaf  -  began  supporting  the  arts  in  1985  with  two 
benefit  receptions  for  the  Little  Theatre,  Winston-Salem.  Since  then,  the  company’s 
support  of  the  arts  has  grown  to  include: 

•  Providing  food  for  all  cast  dinners  and  cast  parties  of  the  Piedmont  Opera  Theatre 
in  Winston-Salem,  as  well  as  a  wine-tasting  fundraiser  featuring  local  chefs.  For  the 
Piedmont’s  opening  night  party  for  ‘Tosca,”  Simple  Elegance  presented  a  cake  that 
was  a  replica  of  the  front  cover  of  the  program.  The  company  also  donates  items  for  the 
Opera  Theatre’s  auctions. 

•  Sponsoring  post-concert  parties  for  guest  artists  of  the  Winston-Salem  Piedmont 
Triad  Symphony.  Before  the  symphony’s  Christmas  concert,  the  restuarant  provides 
dinner  for  the  orchestra  members,  soloists  and  stage  crew.  Simple  Elegance  also 
provided  a  cake  decorated  with  the  symphony’s  logo  and  has  promoted  the 
symphony’s  CD,  with  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  CDs  benefiting  the  symphony. 

•  Providing  meals  for  the  fund  drive  of  the  local  public  radio  station,  WFDD,  as  well 
as  employee  volunteers  to  staff  phones  for  the  drive.  The  company  also  sponsors 
Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts  on  the  station.  Additionally,  Simple  Elegance  donated 
food  for  a  reception  following  a  performance  of  Neil  Simon’s  play,  “Lost  in  Yonkers,” 
presented  in  the  Stevens  Center,  Winston-Salem,  as  a  fundraiser  for  WFDD.  Simple 
Elegance  provided  “New  York-style”  refreshments  such  as  hot  dogs,  pretzels  and 
knishes  to  match  the  “Lost  in  Yonkers”  theme. 

•  Encouraging  other  restaurants  to  donate  food  for  a  fundraiser  for  the  Green  Hill 
Center  for  North  Carolina  Art,  Greensboro.  This  event  realized  more  than  $9,000  for 
the  organization. 

•  Displaying  and  selling  works  by  local  artists  in  its  restaurants. 

Results 

The  events  supported  by  Simple  Elegance  provide  much-needed  fundraising  venues 
and  amenities  at  reduced  costs  for  many  of  the  arts  organiztions  in  the  Winston-Salem 
area.  Since  it  began  supporting  the  arts.  Simple  Elegance  has  been  asked  to  bid  on 
many  more  large-scale  events  and  its  catering  sales  have  increased. 

Source:  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts  News 


Internet  tips  for  art  surfers 


Art  Spotter: 

We  have  all  heard  (through  the  media  or 
friends)  about  all  of  the  great  resources  and 
information  that  are  available  on  the  Internet, 
but  are  you  still  having  problems  locating  all  of 
this  great  stuff?  The  web  sites  listed  below 
were  chosen  as  good  starting  points  for  focused 
“surfing”  within  a  specific  artistic  discipline. 

All  Disciplines 

Arts  Wire  -  Online  Communication  for  the 
Arts:  This  great  arts  resource  site  dedicated  to 
promoting  computer-based  communications 
was  launched  in  1992  to  foster  electronic 
communication  between  artists,  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  and  communities  across  the  country.  The 
“open  to  the  public”  portion  of  the  site  features 
news,  Web-based  tours  and  a  public  database 
of  other  art  sites  and  home  pages.  Subscribers 
also  have  access  to  online  forums  providing 
current  art  news  and  information,  discussion  of 
arts-related  issues  and  listings  of  grants  and 
jobs  in  the  arts.  Arts  Wire  can  be  found  at: 
http://www,artswire.org/ 

Arts  Wire  Money  Tour:  A  tour  within  the 
Arts  Wire  site,  the  Money  Tour  is  a  great  place 
to  learn  about  funding  resources,  http:// 
www.artswire.org/Artswire/www/awtour/ 
money.html 

The  Art  Deadlines  List:  A  great  source 
for  arts  related  funding,  the  Art  Deadlines  List 
features  competitions,  contests,  call  for  entries/ 
papers,  grants,  scholarships,  fellowships,  jobs, 
internships,  etc,,  in  the  arts  or  related  areas. 
Check  this  massive  resource  at:  http:// 


custwww.xensei.com/adl/ 

The  United  States  Copyright  Office: 

Learn  about  copyright,  your  rights,  and  how  to 
protect  your  work  at:  http://lcweb.loc.gov/ 
copyright/ 

ArtFBI  (Artists  for  a  Better  Image): 

ArtFBl  is  a  non-profit  artist  advocacy  organi¬ 
zation  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
process  of  being  an  artist.  A  great  site  that 
looks  at  the  media’s  representation  of  artists, 
and  our  roles  in  society.  Find  out  more  at: 
http://www.tmn.com/community/jgates/ 
artfbi.html 

ArtsEdge:  The  National  Arts  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Information  Network  -  Developed  by  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  ArtsEdge  networks  artists, 
teachers  and  students  interested  in  supporting 
the  arts  as  a  core  subject  area  in  the  K-12 
curriculum,  http://artsedge.kennedy-center.org/ 

Visual  Arts 

Fineart  Forum:  Resource  Directory  - 

A  good  directory  with  over  1 ,000  art  resources 
including  Web  sites,  gophers,  ftp  sites  and 
mailing  lists,  http://www.msstate.edu/ 
Fineart_Online/art-resources/ 

World  Wide  Arts  Resources:  One  of 
the  largest  gateways  to  arts  on  the  Internet, 
World  Wide  Arts  Resources  contains  links  to 
artists,  galleries,  museums,  publications, 
schools  and  agencies.  Links  to  literary,  dance 
and  theatre  resources  can  also  be  found  at: 
http://wwar,  world-arts-resources.com/ 


As  438  professional  theatres  around  the  country 
swing  into  gear  for  their  fall  seasons,  job-hunting 
theatre  professionals  and  recent  college  graduates 
seeking  internships  will  want  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Regional  Theatre  Directory.  A 
valuable  aid  to  performers,  directors,  designers, 
production  and  management  staff,  the  guide  is 
arriving  in  drama  specialty  bookstores  around  the 
country  (or  call  1-800-390-2223  to  order). 

Recognized  as  the  foremost  resource  of  its  kind 
by  the  theatrical  profession,  this  unique  employ¬ 
ment  guide  offers  specific  information  on  hiring 
and  casting  procedures  at  theatres  across  the 
country,  which  run  September  through  May,  It 
covers  Equity  (LORT,  LOA,  SPT  and  U/RTA 
contracts),  non-Equity  and  Dinner  Theatres. 

Each  listing  includes:  contact  names  and 
addresses;  the  1997-98  season  (if  confirmed); 
recommended  procedure  for  obtaining  an  interview 
or  audition;  projected  hiring  and  casting  needs  for 
the  upcoming  season;  salary  information;  informa¬ 
tion  on  internship  opportunities  for  students  and 
young  professionals;  and  a  description  of  the 
company. 

The  book  also  includes  information  on  unions, 
service  organizations,  combined  auditions,  trade 
periodicals,  various  casting  aids  and  drama 
specialty  bookstores  around  the  country.  Also 
helpful  are  reviews,  written  by  working  actors,  of 
more  than  fifty  recently  published  “how  to”  books 
for  career  development  in  the  entertainment 
industry. 

This  new  update  is  one  of  a  trio  of  publications 
for  theatrical  professionals  and  students.  The 
companion  books  are  the  Summer  Theatre  Direc¬ 
tory,  which  profiles  over  450  summer  theatres  and 
summer  training  courses,  and  the  Directory  of 
Theatre  Training  Programs,  which  profiles  420 
college  and  conservatory  training  programs. 

All  three  publications  are  available  at  drama 
specialty  bookstores  or  by  mail.  Write  to:  Theatre 
Directories,  P.O.  Box  519,  Dorset,  VT  0525 1 ,  or 
call  (800)  390-2223  for  credit  card  orders.  The 
Regional  Theatre  Directory,  1997-98  and  the 
Summer  Theatre  Directory,  1997  sell  for  $16,95 
each,  and  the  Directory  of  Theatre  Training 
Programs  is  $24.95.  Add  $2.75  per  book  for 
shipping  and  handling  when  ordering  by  mail. 

Books  can  be  ordered  via  the  Internet  at  Theatre 
Directories’  website,  http://www.genghis.com/ 
theatre.htm. 


Literary  Arts 

LitLinks  -  Literary  Links  on  the  Web; 
LitLinks  lists  many  of  the  best  literary  links 
on  the  web.  Extensive  links  to  authors, 
general  humanities,  listservs  and  newsgroups, 
and  e-text  archives  are  just  some  of  the 
resources  you  can  find  at:  http:// 
www.ualberta.ca/-englishd/litlinks.html 

LitWeb:  Find  literary  resources  on  the 
Internet  at  LitWeb.  Find  links  to  publishers 
and  booksellers,  writers’  resources,  collec¬ 
tions,  discussions  and  authors  at:  http:// 
www.vmedia.com/shannon/litweb.html 

Screenwriters  &  Playwrights  Home 
Page:  Established  in  1994,  The  Screen¬ 
writers  &  Playwrights  Home  Page  features 
resources  and  networking  for  screenwriters 
and  playwrights  and  also  general  writing 
resources,  http://www.teleport.com/ 
-cdeemer/scrwriter.html 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets: 
Founded  in  1934  to  support  American  poets 
at  all  stages  of  their  careers  and  to  foster  the 
appreciation  of  contemporary  poetry.  Find 
out  more  about  The  Academy  of  American 
Poets  and  their  resources  at:  http:// 
www.poets.org 

Carl  Lew  is  a  photographer,  Internet 
consultant  and  Web  developer  from  Olympia, 
WA,  Please  send  e-mail  to 
cjlew@halcyon.com  with  “Art  Spotter”  in  the 
subject.  Carl  Lew  can  also  be  reached  on  the 
web  at:  http://www.halcyon,com/cjlew/ 
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The  Montana  Arts 
Council  met  July  25 
in  Billings.  The  night/ 
before,  Sody  and  Jim 
Jones  hosted  a  dinner 
at  their  home. 


In  the  garden:  MAC  members  Monte  Dolack  and  Diane  Klein. 


MAC  member  Carol  Brenden  visiting  with  Mary 
Crippen. 


Kitchen  confab;  Montana  Arts  Council  members 
Sody  Jones,  Diane  Klein  and  Marilyn  Olson. 


Creative  Process:  Emotional  vs.  Intellectual 


by  Jack  Hines 

Certainly  there  are  endless  ways  of 
looking  into  the  labyrinth  of  creative  impulses 
that  spurs  someone  to  make  art;  this  month,  I’d 
like  to  address  two  opposite  approaches, 
namely  intellectual  and  emotional. 

With  these  two  approaches,  medium  is  not  an 
issue.  Walk  through  a  group  exhibition  of 
works  in,  say,  watercolor,  and  you  will  find 
both,  and  no  doubt  you’ll  be  grateful  for  the 
differences.  A  concentration  of  either,  repeated 
painting  after  painting,  can  be  exhausting. 
(Interesting  how  often  we  find  that  in  art, 
contrasts  emerge  as  a  dynamic  positive  factor!) 

To  clarify,  let’s  examine  the  concept  in  the 
extremes.  There  is  a  popular  view  of  artists  as 
emotion-charged  people,  who  respond  to  the 
world  in  impractical  and  outrageous  thrusts  of 
inspiration  that  come  erratically,  like  bolts  of 
lightening.  These  romanticized  “cuckoos”  are 
one  side  of  our  discussion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  playing  field  is  the 
artist  who  does  nothing  in  art  without  com¬ 
pletely  deliberating  each  decision  -  consulting, 
for  example,  Ostwald  or  Munsell  for  his  colors, 
the  ancient  Greek  standards  of  Golden  Mean 
for  his  compositions,  and  then  drawing 
everything  from  the  bones,  outward  to  the  skin, 
time  and  time  again,  finally  going  to  canvas 
with  a  tortured  photographic  rendering. 

Frankly,  after  kicking  around  for  many  years 
in  art.  I’ve  never  met  either  one  of  these  artist- 
types.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  they  do 
not  have  descendants  among  those  of  us  who 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  muse. 

In  reality  most  artists  are  an  admixture  of 
both  types,  inclining  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  In  both  cases,  solid  training  in  all  the 
formal  areas  of  art  is  essential.  Where  differ¬ 
ences  arise  is  in  tactics  -  the  emotional  artist 


What  is  important  is  being  able  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  differences...  to  look  through 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  a  work  was 
conceived  and  produced  and  to  recognize 
how  the  artist's  intent  was  realized. 


commands  the  use  of  his  skills  on  impulse 
while  the  intellectual  artist  plans  his  campaign, 
plotting  a  logical  course  from  A  to  Z. 

On  a  personal  level,  I  harbor  a  deep  green 
patch  of  jealousy  toward  the  artist  who,  without 
fail,  can  set  up  the  easel  before  a  landscape  and 
deliver  a  product  that  evokes  all  the  elements  of 
temperature,  sound,  smell  and  ambiance  that 
send  chills  of  delight  through  the  viewer.  The 
translation  from  eye  to  mind  to  hand  happens 
almost  instantaneously,  allowing  a  performance 
that  directly  responds  to  what  the  artist  is 
looking  at. 

Certainly,  training  and  repeated  perfor¬ 
mances  will  allow  most  competent  artists  to 
reach  this  blessed  level  —  my  Jealousy  focuses 
on  those  attists  who  seem  to  manage  a  success¬ 
ful  communion  with  the  gods  of  emotion  every 
single  time  they  try  it! 

The  opposite  side  of  the  coin  is  the  group  I 
would  call  studio  artists.  Their  preference  is  to 
go  out  and  about  to  capture  subject  matter 
where  it  lives.  However,  in  the  creation  of  an 
artwork,  they  feel  more  comfortable  bringing 
their  field  sketches,  photographic  information, 
random  props,  costumes,  models,  simulated 


structures  and  a  well  thought-out  idea  back 
into  the  studio  where  the  creative  process  takes 
formal  shape. 

These  people  are  miracle  workers!  In  the 
same  way  the  instinctive  emotional  artist 
brings  about  an  artwork  on-location,  these 
intellectuals  gather  up  an  apparent  junk  pile  of 
material  and  convert  it  into  a  notable  work  of 
art.  It  is  a  process  husbanded,  step-by- 
organizational-step,  into  a  state  of  admirable 
order. 

The  message  here  is  clear:  Artistry  rides 
many  horses.  No  method  is  inherently  more 
valid  than  another.  And  moreover,  every 
collector  brings  with  him  an  appreciation  for 
one  side  or  the  other  in  terms  of  how  the 
process  manifests  itself.  What  is  important  is 
being  able  to  see  and  appreciate  the  differ¬ 
ences...  to  look  through  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  a  work  was  conceived  and  produced 
and  to  recognize  how  the  artist’s  intent  was 
realized. 

Reprinted  through  courtesy  of  Southwest 
Art,  with  thanks.  Jack  Hines  is  a  member  of 
the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
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Funding 
update  for 
TIIAP  grants 

The  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Information 
Infrastructure 
Program  (TIIAP)  is 
the  only  federal 
program  whose 
primary  focus  is 
providing  matching 
grants  to  nonprofit 
organizations  to 
develop  networks 
and  Internet 
applications. 

Over  the  last 
several  years,  a 
number  of  arts 
organizations, 
notably  museums, 
have  benefited  from 
projects  funded 
through  TIIAP. 

Currently,  the 
House  has  recom¬ 
mended  funding 
TIIAP  at  $21.4 
million.  The  Senate’s 
recently  passed 
Commerce,  Justice, 
State  appropriations 
bill  for  TIIAP 
matches  the  House 
recommendation, 
which  is  identical  to 
the  FY1997  level. 

-  from 
NASAA  Notes 
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NEA  invites 
visitors  to 
Web  site 

Web  surfers 
with  an  interest  in 
the  arts  are  invited 
to  drop  by  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts’ 
Web  site  at  http:// 
arts.endow.gov 

The  site 
features  the 
monthly  online 
arts  magazine, 
arts.community;  a 
guide  to  the  NEA, 
an  Arts  Resource 
Center  and  links 
to  other  art-related 
sites. 

USA  Today 
rated  the  NEA 
address  as  a  Hot 
Site  for  April  and 
September,  while 
the  search  engine 
Yahoo's  “Internet 
Life!”  listed  it  as 
“Memorable  Site 
of  the  Month”  for 
November  of 
1996. 

While  surfing, 
don’t  forget  to  visit 
“Open  Studio”  at 
http:// 

www.openstudio.org 


At  Bozeman  conference: 

MCH  celebrates  silver  anniversary 


Conversations  on  the 
Humanities  in  Montana's 
Past  and  Future: 

Nov.  7-8  in  Bozeman 


Mcnlma  Committee  for  the 


Nearly  25  years  have  passed 
since  the  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities  first  met,  in 
Bozeman  on  Oct.  30,  1972,  In 
that  quarter  century,  the 
Committee  and  its  parent 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  have  served 
Montana  with  thousands  of 
humanities  events  and  produc¬ 
tions:  public  conferences, 
lectures,  workshops,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  readings,  discussion 
groups,  films  and  videos,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  productions,  websites,  publications,  and 
research  endeavors. 

In  these  years,  the  Committee's  work  has 
brought  Montanans  together  and  enabled 
them  to  experience  the  cultural  riches  of 
their  state  and  explore  and  address  the  ever- 
changing  issues  confronting  them.  MCH's 
Silver  Anniversary  is  a  time  to  remember 
and  celebrate  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
humanities  have  benefited  Montana  and  the 
many  persons  who  have  made  these  benefits 
possible. 

It  is  also  a  time  to  take  stock  and  reflect 
on  the  future  of  the  humanities  in  Montana, 
and  about  Montana’s  future  itself  Since 
1972,  we  all  have  seen  our  state  and  our 
world  transformed.  Politics,  economics, 
families,  medicine,  technology,  social 
issues,  strife,  the  environment  -  all  have 
changed  through  these  years,  and  none  of  us 
has  been  unaffected. 

In  the  humanities,  too,  there  has  been 
change:  new  discoveries,  new  perspectives 


and  interpretations,  but  also  new  challenges. 
Among  leaders  in  the  humanities,  both  aca¬ 
demic  and  public,  there  is  realization  that  the 
Great  Society  priorities  that  brought  NEH  (and 
its  state  councils)  into  existence  30  years  ago  no 
longer  prevail.  The  cause  of  public  humanities 
needs  new  interpretation  and  new  grounding  in 
more  contemporary  needs  and  values. 

For  those  engaged  in  the  humanities,  this  is  a 
welcome  task.  In  reflecting  upon  our  own 
endeavors,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
once  more  the  relevance  of  the  humanities  to 
contemporary  affairs.  And  it  is  also  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  exercise  what  the  humanities  do  and  have 
always  done,  in  interpreting  the  human  past  and 
its  manifold  literary,  aesthetic,  and  other 
expressions;  in  examining  our  goals  and  values; 
and  in  articulating  the  reasons  that  will  support 
right  action. 

During  the  fall  of  1997  and  the  winter  of 
1998,  the  Committee  will  formulate  its  new 
assessment  and  five-year  plan  for  NEH.  In 
preparation  for  this,  at  a  number  of  public 


meetings  and  receptions  in  those 
months,  the  Committee  will  hear 
from  Montanans,  both  those  who 
have  benefited  from  MCH 
programs  in  the  past  as  well  as 
future  friends  of  the  humanities. 
The  Committee  also  will  survey  a 
variety  of  constituencies  for  their 
views  and  ideas  for  future  endeav¬ 
ors.  And,  at  its  Silver  Anniversary 
conference  scheduled  for  Nov.  7-8 
in  Bozeman,  the  Committee  will 
celebrate  its  founding  and  subse¬ 
quent  accomplishments. 

The  conference,  “Conversations  on  the 
Humanities  in  Montana’s  Past  and  Future,” 
will  feature  a  founders’  panel,  discussions 
and  workshops,  and  ample  opportunities  for 
conversation  and  fellowship.  Besides 
providing  input  for  the  Committee’s  current 
assessment  and  planning  activities,  the 
conference  will  provide  a  forum  in  which  to 
celebrate  MCH’s  endeavors  over  the  years 
and  for  the  reunion  of  its  many  friends, 
members,  project  directors,  speakers,  and 
others. 

Speakers  include  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  President  Michael  Malone,  former 
Congressman  and  current  senior  fellow  at 
the  Center  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  Pat 
Williams,  former  MCH  Director  Margaret 
Kingsland,  and  founding  MCH  Director 
Bruce  Sievers. 

More  information  about  the  conference 
and  other  Silver  Anniversary  activities  will 
be  announced  soon.  For  more  information, 
call  243-6022. 


Speakers  Bureau  adds  new  names,  topics 


The  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties,  in  the  interest  of  keeping  its  Speakers 
Bureau  offerings  current,  every  year  will  add 
new  listings  to  the  existing  roster.  Each 
program  will  be  available  for  three  years, 
rotating  off  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  following  are  new  programs,  avail¬ 
able  beginning  now  through  the  year  2000. 

To  request  a  complete  brochure,  call  the 
MCH  office  at  243-6022. 

The  Montana  Study: 

Look  Homeward  Angel 

Carla  Homstad,  Historian,  Missoula 

721-1958  office;  728-7216  home 

Premised  on  the  idea  that  American 
democracy  depends  on  the  vitality  of  small¬ 
town  living,  the  Montana  Study  -  a  research 
project  in  the  humanities  -  was  conducted  in 
Montana  during  the  1940s.  It  organized 
community  study  groups  which  investigated 
their  town’s  history  and  social  and  economic 
profile.  Examining  the  resulting  self-portraits 
tell  us  worlds  about  how  we  saw  ourselves 
then  and  provide  a  rich  discourse  on  internal 
and  external  perceptions  of  Montana,  both 
then  and  now. 

On  Patriotism  and  Piracy: 

A  History  of  the  Anti-Government 
Movement  and  the  Montana  Freemen 
Tanis  Lovercheck-Saunders, 
History/Government, 

Miles  Community  College 
233-3533  office;  232-9661  home 

The  Montana  Freemen  shocked,  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  occasionally  amused  Montanans 
in  1996.  However,  their  story  neither  starts 
nor  ends  with  the  standoff.  How  did  this  anti- 
government  group  develop?  How  do  the 
Freemen  fit  into  the  nation-wide  extremist 
movement?  How  have  local  Montana 
communities  dealt  with  the  appearance  of 
dedicated  extremists  in  their  midst?  These 
and  related  questions  will  be  addressed  in 
this  program. 


Resolving  Public  Disputes 
by  Consensus 
Matthew  McKinney, 

Montana  Consensus  Council,  444-2075 

How  can  we  improve  the  quality  of  public 
dialogue  and  our  ability  to  resolve  public 
issues?  Consensus-building  processes  foster 
civil  dialogue  by  allowing  all  people  who 
have  a  stake  in  a  particular  issue  to  work 
together  toward  common  understanding  and 
agreement.  Designed  to  supplement  -  not 
replace  -  existing  arenas  for  shaping  and 
implementing  public  policy,  methods  can  be 
used  to  build  agreement  on  community  issues, 
legislation,  administrative  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  other  public  decisions. 

“Dear  Diary,  Oh,  Dear  Mel": 

First  Contacts  Between  Native 
Americans  and  Pioneer  Women 
Kathy  Mosdal  O'Brien,  English, 

Miles  Community  College 
233-3532  office;  232-2853  home 

The  nature  of  a  pioneer  woman’s  first 
contact  experience  with  Native  Americans 
was  largely  shaped  by  assumptions  or 
“baggage”  the  woman  brought  with  her  to  the 
moment.  Her  own  cultural  background,  her 
reasons  for  coming  to  the  West,  and  the  site 
of  the  encounter  all  influenced  the  way  she 
recorded  the  event  in  her  diary.  These  actual 
accounts  have  the  power  to  supplant  the 
negative  stereotypes  perpetrated  by  captivity 
narratives  and  “penny  dreadfuls.” 

Montana  in  the  21st  Century 
Harry  Fritz,  History,  UM-Missoula 
243-2993  office;  549-6712  home 

Montanans  know  where  they  have  come 
from;  but  do  they  know  where  they  are  going? 
Economically,  demographically  and  politi¬ 
cally,  the  state  is  shifting,  and  these  trends  are 
transforming  the  culture  of  Montana.  This 
view  of  the  future  combines  a  mixture  of 
analysis,  speculation,  and  imagination. 


A  Rationai  Hope  for  an  Uncertain  Time 
Robert  Holmes,  Minister  and 
Counselor,  Helena,  475-3115 

As  we  approach  a  new  millenium,  the 
problems  of  our  society  seem  to  be  mounting, 
some  even  appear  to  be  out  of  control.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  hope  is  getting  poor  press.  But  a 
more  careful  look  at  both  our  history  and  our 
present  discloses  reasons  for  sustaining  a  hope 
for  the  future  that  is  not  just  idealistic,  but 
indeed  rational.  There  may  even  be  reasons 
why  residents  of  Montana  have  particular  cause 
to  be  hopeful. 

Three  Persons:  A  Trapper’s  Life 
with  the  Biackfeet 
Pat  Hagan  Teacher,  Photographer 
and  Park  Ranger,  East  Glacier 
226-5543  office;  226-4412  home 

During  the  1870s  Montana  was  a  land  in 
transition.  The  ways  of  the  Biackfeet  people  as 
well  as  the  trappers  were  threatened  by  the  loss 
of  buffalo  and  the  U.S.  Government’s  policies 
towards  Native  Americans.  Hear  stories  told  by 
an  1870s  mountain  man,  Three  Persons, 
relating  his  life  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
plains  with  the  Biackfeet. 

in  Greatest  Harmony:  ‘Medicine  songs’ 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Joseph  Mussulman,  Music  Professor 
Emeritus,  UM-Missoula 
273-2112 

Music  played  an  important  role  in  the 
success  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
(1803-1806).  It  was  not  only  a  morale  builder 
for  the  men  of  the  expedition,  but  also  an 
important  element  in  their  diplomatic  dealings 
with  the  Native  nations.  Explore  how  the  songs 
and  tunes  reflect  the  political,  religious,  social, 
and  ethnic  values  held  by  the  expedition’s 
members  and  the  young  nation  they  repre¬ 
sented. 


More  on  next  page 
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aw  and  the  Art  World 


By  Bill  Frazier,  Attorney 
Chairman,  Montana  Arts  Council 

“I  will  make  you  rich  and  famous,  famous 
and  rich,”  said  Mephistopheles  to  his  modern 
artist  victim  yearning  for  breaks,  success,  and 
fame. 

But,  I  say,  beware  of  schemes  scams,  sales 
and  agency  gimmicks,  and  other  offers  that 
sound  too  good  to  be  true.  And,  especially, 
watch  out  for  the  costs,  both  obvious  and 
hidden,  whether  called  fees,  commissions, 
donations,  or  other  original  and  novel  terms. 

This  warning  is  brought  to  mind  by  a 
solicitation  to  artists  suggesting  that  those 
signing  on  will  become  internationally  famous 
and  rich  by  allowing  this  particular  organization 
to  represent  them.  With  variations  on  the  theme 
to  protect  the  guilty  and  innocent  alike,  the 
proposal  goes  like  this; 

First,  it  is  urgent  that  you  sign  up  with  them 
so  you  will  meet  some  imagined  or  contrived 
deadline  for  achieving  these  riches  and  fame. 
There  will  be  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
organization’s  association  with,  or  sponsorship 
by,  the  United  Nations  or  some  related  agency 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  or  some  Impressive- 
sounding  corporation,  often  with  a  partly 
French  name. 

Or,  they  are  promoting  some  charitable 
project  at  the  behest  of  some  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  international  organization  that  may 
sound  vaguely  familiar.  However,  this  organi¬ 
zation  has  carefully  selected  you  out  of  all  the 
artists  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Texas  or 
wherever,  to  participate  in  this  tremendous 
opportunity.  There  is  no  time  to  delay.  They 
will  stay  up  all  night  to  relieve  your  call  of 
acceptance  at  their  hotel  room  in  New  York  or 
Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles. 

You  will  receive  a  certificate  or  award  that  is 
somehow  supposed  to  be  almost  as  good  as  a 
Nobel  Prize.  Your  cares  are  over;  your  career  is 


launched.  They  are  ready  to  make  this  happen. 
And  while  you  are  at  it,  throw  in  a  few  works 
of  art  to  benefit  the  renovation  of  some 
building  in  Upper  Volta,  Mali,  Namibia,  or 
some  other  place  you  have  never  heard  of 

What  must  you  do  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  and  enjoy  the  fame  and  riches?  It  is  very 
simple.  All  you  have  to  do  is  pay  them 
$  1 2,000,  turn  over  your  artwork,  and  give  a  40 
percent  commission  on  anything  you  ever  sell. 
You  also  will  have  to  publish  an  edition  of 
prints,  at  your  cost,  and  donate  it  to  them  for 
marketing,  charitable  and  public  relations 
purposes.  They  will  then  make  you  rich  and 
famous. 

Please  don’t  fall  for  this  kind  of  nonsense. 

What  these  people  really  want  is  for  you  to 
make  them  rich  and  famous. 

While  these  types  of  scams  are  usually 
directed  at  talented  amateur  artists  and  semi¬ 
professionals,  they  do  get  aimed  at  professional 
artists,  also.  Remember;  If  something  sounds 
too  good  to  be  true,  it  probably  is. 

Another  ploy  that  has  been  used  is  to  tell 
you  that  a  certain  prominent  artist  is  not  being 
invited  to  participate  and  that  for  some  nebu¬ 
lous  reason  you  are.  Clearly,  that  artist  is  astute 
enough  not  to  fall  for  this  and,  in  any  case,  does 
not  need  either  the  publicity  that  is  promised 
nor  the  so-called  representation.  And  he/she 
certainly  does  not  need  to  donate  an  entire 
limited  edition  that  he/she  paid  for  to  this 
organization.  Please  be  careful,  be  aware,  and 
exercise  your  common  sense. 

Now,  on  to  other  topics.  I  try  to  avoid  the 
use  of  legal  jargon  as  much  as  possible  in  this 
column,  but  a  recent  court  case  introduced  me 
to  a  new  term  relating  to  proof  in  copyright 
infringement  cases.  It  is  “inverse  ratio.” 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  art?  The 
federal  courts  have  adopted  the  inverse  ratio 
rule,  which  allows  the  court  to  infer  copying  by 


one  person  of  another’s  work  where  there  are 
fewer  similarities  if  there  is  clear  and  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  access  to  the  original  work  by  the 
copier. 

In  the  past,  as  I  have  noted  in  this  column, 
the  working  term  for  proving  infringement  has 
been  “substantial  similarity.”  That,  combined 
with  some  showing  of  access,  was  often 
sufficient  to  prove  infringement. 

A  step  beyond  that  is  “striking  similarity,” 
which  can  be  used  to  prove  infringement 
without  the  necessity  of  showing  access  to  the 
original  work  by  the  copying  artist.  Access 
could  be  shown  by  proving  that  the  original 
image  has  appeared  in  national  publications 
such  as  Art  of  the  West,  for  example,  or  has 
been  displayed  in  major  shows. 

A  reader  recently  contacted  me  with  a 
question  regarding  the  legality  of  stretching  or 
expanding  limited  editions  past  the  number 
advertised.Apparently,  a  sculptor  produced  a 
successful  limited  edition  of  40  castings, 
numbered  1  -40.  When  they  all  were  sold,  he 
cast  and  sold  40  more,  plus  several  artist’s 
proofs.  The  reader  asked  whether  this  is  illegal. 

In  some  states  with  laws  regulating  limited 
editions,  it  is  and  there  are  civil  penalties.  In 
about  half  the  states  there  are  no  laws  specifi¬ 
cally  governing  such  marketing.  In  such  cases, 
one  may  attempt  a  remedy  using  breach  of 
contract,  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or,  as 
recently  discussed  here,  breach  of  warranty. 

In  any  case,  I  and  many  others  consider 
such  a  practice  unethical  and  certainly  a 
marketing  technique  that  should  be  condemned 
by  collectors,  dealers,  and  artists.  This  is  the 
very  type  of  activity  that  is  bringing  on  more 
and  more  regulation  of  art  marketing  by  both 
the  federal  and  state  governments. 

Just  remember  that,  if  the  art  market  does 
not  regulate  such  unethical  practices,  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  will  step  in  and  do  it. 


Speakers  Bureau 


(from  previous  page) 


History  of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills: 
1883-Present 

Ruth  M.  Burleigh,  Writer/Poet,  Chinook 
Penny  Velk,  Songwriter/Singer,  Havre 
357-3147  home;  265-1569  home 

1 883  saw  the  last  of  the  buffalo  in  the  Sweet 
Grass  Hills.  That  same  fall,  Rodney  “Fred”  Barnes 
and  his  partner,  George  Walters,  discovered  gold  in 
the  Middle  Butte  of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills.  Fred’s 
great  granddaughters  share  the  history  of  the  hills 
over  the  last  hundred-plus  years  through  songs, 
poems,  and  storytelling. 

Evelyn  Cameron: 

A  Chautauqua  Performance 
Karen  Stevenson,  Teacher,  Miles  City 
232-0777  office;  232-7261  home 

The  new  twentieth  century  comes  to  life  as 
Evelyn  Cameron,  in  the  form  of  Karen  Stevenson, 
tells  of  coming  to  Eastern  Montana  to  hunt,  ranch 
and  eventually  photograph  the  land  and  people  of  the 
area.  Wearing  the  clothing  that  nearly  landed  her  in  a 
Miles  City  jail  in  1 897,  she  tells  stories  from  her 
photographs  and  journals  about  the  transition  of 
open  range  to  the  influx  of  homesteaders  in  and 
around  Terry. 

Bella  Vista:  An  Unseen  View  of  WWU, 
Questions  Asked,  Lessons  Learned 
Kathy  Witkowsky,  Journalist  and 
Filmmaker,  Missoula,  549-3454 

This  award-winning  half-hour  documentary  tells 
the  story  of  1,000  Italians  interned  during  the  war  at 
Fort  Missoula,  a  place  they  dubbed  “Bella  Vista" 
meaning,  "Beautiful  View.”  Sustained  by  gourmet 
food,  weekend  soccer  tournaments,  language  classes, 
and  weekly  musicals  and  concerts,  the  Italians 
survived  their  years  at  Fort  Missoula  with  humor  and 
dignity.  Explore  with  the  producer  the  underlying 
themes  and  lessons  discovered  in  this  unique  chapter 
of  Montana  history. 


Mysterious  Montana 

Sue  Hart,  English,  MSU-Billings 

657-2879  office;  248-4690  home 

Trace  the  development  of  the  Montana  mystery 
story  from  its  earliest  practitioners  to  the  current 
crop  of  mystery  writers  who  feature  our  state  in  their 
work.  How  are  Montana  mysteries  unique  and  how 
do  the  land  and  landscape  play  a  role?  Solve  these 
puzzlers  through  recaps  of  plotlines  featuring  the 
people  and  places  that  keep  us  up  at  night,  turning 
the  pages  to  find  out  “who  done  it.” 

Words  in  the  Big  Picture 

Chrysti  Smith;  Student  of  Etymology, 

KYLT-Bozeman,  388-7480 

This  slide/speaking  presentation  visually 
connects  word  families  and  the  phenomena  they 
represent.  The  speaker  weaves  etymology  and 
illustration  with  literature,  history,  science,  architec¬ 
ture.  biology,  geography,  and  popular  culture  to 
reveal  how  words  and  our  world  are  delightfully, 
surprisingly  integrated. 

Why,  That  Dickens! 

William  Rossiter,  Humanities/English, 
Flathead  Valley  Community  College, 
Kalispell,  756-3902  office 

Beyond  A  Christmas  Carol  and  Oliver  Twist 
there’s  a  fascinating  story  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
man  and  author.  Imagine  his  wife’s  surprise  one 
evening  to  find  he'd  built  a  wall  separating  her  side 
of  the  bedroom  from  his!  Drawing  upon  his  works 
and  letters,  and  performing  scenes  Dickens  acted  out 
during  his  speaking  tours,  this  presentation  portrays 
the  complex,  troubled,  and  brilliant  Charles  Dickens. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Chautauqua 
Harry  Fritz,  History,  UM-Missoula 
243-2993  office  549-6712  home 

Who  among  us  would  not  welcome  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  ask  Abraham  Lincoln  about  the  awesome 


challenges  of  presiding  over  a  fragile  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War?  The  lanky  lawyer 
and  president  from  Illinois  recounts  his  life  “first 
hand”  and  discusses  the  issues  that  textured  the 
thinking  and  events  of  those  historic  times. 
(Available  only  in  February.) 

Health,  Humor,  and  the  Aging  Spirit 
Robert  Holmes,  Minister  and 
Counselor,  Helena,  475-3115 

Aging  is  everybody’s  process,  and  in  that 
process  there  are  profound  medical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons  for  cultivating  and  celebrating 
our  sense  of  humor,  in  the  interests  of  a  long  and 
healthy  life.  While  this  is  especially  important 
for  the  elderly,  it  applies  to  persons  of  all  ages, 
as  is  clear  in  this  humorous  but  instructive 
presentation. 

Please  note;  the  following  topics  from 
the  1996-1998  brochure  are  no  longer 
available: 

•  “American  Paralysis:  Electing  the 
President  and  Running  for  Government.” 
Harry  Fritz 

•  "Three  Montana  Muses,”  Patrick  Lee 

•  “A  Society  Linked  in  Harmony  with 
the  Earth,”  Patrick  Lee 

Early  each  year,  a  call  for  new  humani¬ 
ties  program  topics  for  MCH’s  Speakers 
Bureau  will  be  issued.  The  submittal 
deadline  for  proposals  is  March  20.  If  you 
or  someone  you  know  wishes  to  receive  the 
Call  for  Proposals  to  apply  to  be  a  speaker, 
please  contact  our  office  to  have  the  name 
added  to  that  mailing  list:  Montana  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall, 
The  University  of  Montana-Missoula, 
Missoula,  MT  59812-8214;  (406)  243- 
6022;  lastbest@selway.umt.edu;  http:// 
www.umt.edu/lastbest/ 
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Progress 
in  identifying 
copyright 
principles 

The  Copyright 
Protection  Act, 
legislation  that 
would  rewrite 
current  copyright 
law,  is  currently 
stalled  in  Congress. 
However,  a  number 
of  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  representing 
libraries,  universities 
and  humanities 
organizations  have 
been  evaluating 
digital  copyright 
issues  and  their 
implications,  and 
preparing  positions 
in  response  to 
possible  legislation. 

One  example  is 
the  National 
Humanities  Alliance, 
which  has  identified 
a  list  of  principles  in 
regard  to  copyright 
protection.  The 
principles  were 
developed  to  build 
consensus  within 
the  educational 
community  on  the 
uses  of  copyrighted 
works  in  the  digital 
environment. 

For  state  arts 
agencies,  the  issue 
of  copyright  has 
taken  on  much 
broader  implications 
with  the  advent  of 
the  World  Wide 
Web,  affecting 
directly  and 
indirectly  the 
experience,  use  and 
creation  of  art  in  the 
digital  environment. 
These  principles 
offer  agencies  a 
model  for  address¬ 
ing  the  issue  of 
copyright  and  a 
possible  strategy  for 
educating  arts 
constituents. 

Two  excellent 
resources  on 
copyright  are  the 
Web  pages  of  the 
National  Initiative  for 
a  Networked 
Cultural  Heritage 
(NINCH)  <http:// 
www-ninch.cni.org> 
and  the  Digital 
Future  coalition 
<http://www.ari .  net/ 
dfc/>. 

-  NASAA  Notes 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
ArtistSearch! 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical 
professional 
development  tips 
for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  ArtistSearch. 

T opics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  and 
how  to  make  a 
CD). 

•  Innovative 
arts  education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  call 
Arnie  Fishbaugh 
at  (406)  444-6430 
for  more 
information. 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 
State  and  Regional 

Bridge  Street  Gallery  in  Bigfork,  MX  is  calling 
for  entries  of  wreaths  for  their  Christmas 
“Retablos  and  Wreaths”  Exhibition  Dec.  3-31, 
1997.  Both  traditional  and  unusual  materials  may 
be  used,  and  the  wreaths  must  be  sturdy  and  ready 
to  hang  with  proper  hooks  or  wires.  This  is  not  a 
juried  show,  however,  intention  to  enter  letter 
should  be  written  and  presented  to  the  Gallery  by 
Oct.  31  and  wreaths  need  to  arrive  by  Nov,  29. 
There  will  be  a  gallery  purchase  prize  of  $  1 00  as 
well  as  a  People’s  Favorite  award  of  dinner  for 
two  at  Bridge  Street  Gallery  Restaurant. 
Reservations  for  space  for  last  minute  entries  of 
edible  food  wreaths  may  also  be  made.  These 
perishable  last  minute  entries  will  hang  or  be 
placed  on  Dec.  22  and  should  be  at  the  Gallery  by 
4  p.m.  and  will  be  tasted  and  judged  by  our  staff 
and  participants  at  our  special  Christmas  dinner 
the  evening  of  that  day.  The  winner,  by  chefs’ 
decision,  will  receive  a  bottle  of  Chateau 
Montelena  Cabernet.  All  wreaths  may  or  may  not 
be  for  sale,  with  no  commission  to  be  taken  by  the 
Gallery.  For  further  information,  406-837-5825 
or  write  Laura,  408  Bridge  Street,  Bigfork, 
MX  59911. 

The  Bozeman  Senior  Center  seeks  vendors  for 
their  second  annual  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair,  to  be 
held  Nov.  1-2,  1997.  Over  3,300  square  feet  to 
accommodate  50  plus  booths.  Deadline  is  Oct. 
15,  1997.  For  information,  406-586-2421;  fax 
406-586-7739;  807  N.  Tracy,  Bozeman,  MT 597 15. 

The  first  annual  Indian  Art  Northwest,  a  juried 
show,  will  be  held  May  23-24, 1998  in  Portland, 
OR.  This  Santa  Fe-style  event  will  host  hundreds 
of  artists  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  sell  in  an 
outdoor  marketplace  setting  in  downtown 
Portland’s  scenic  Park  Blocks  area.  The  event  is 
being  organized  by  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of 
Northwest  Indians  (ATNI)  to  celebrate  Native 
arts  and  culture.  Prizes  and  cash  awards  given  for 
Best  of  Show,  Artists’  Choice,  Peoples’  Choice 
and  over  50  classifications  and  divisions.  Deadline 
is  Nov.  15,  1997.  To  request  an  application 
package:  503-241-0070. 

The  Helena  Art  Center’s  10th  Annual  Holiday 
Craft  Fair  will  be  held  Nov.  28, 1 997  at  the  CiVic 
Center  Ballroom  in  Helena.  For  registration  form 
send  SASE  to  The  Art  Center,  PO  Box  304, 
Helena,  MT  59624. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  will  feature  the 
third  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  artwork 
during  Winter  Showcase  from  Nov.  14, 1997  to 
Jan.  4,  1998.  This  exhibition  will  highlight  a  rich 
variety  of  mediums  and  styles  and  highlight  the 
finest  artists  in  the  Northwest  region.  It  also 
provides  a  wonderful  holiday  shopping 
opportunity  during  this  gift-giving  season.  The 
museum  staff  is  currently  reviewing  work  by 
artists  residing  in  MT,  ID,  WA,  OR  and  WY  to 
participate  in  this  annual  event  which  is  a  regional, 
showcase  of  fine  art  and  crafts.  Artists  interested 
in  participating  should  send  representative  slides/ 
photos  of  their  work  along  with  a  SASE.  There  is 
no  entry  fee.  Participating  artists  will  receive  a 
60%  commission  on  sales  and  return  shipping 
will  be  paid  by  the  museum.  For  more  information, 
406-442-6400. 

Artists  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula’s  Annual  Art  Auction. 
The  revenues  from  this  event  help  support  Museum 
exhibition  and  programming  throughout  the  year. 
Auction  art  works  will  be  exhibited  from  Jan.  8- 


Feb.  5,  1998,  and  the  auction  will  be  held  Feb.  7 
at  the  University  Ballroom.  A  program  will  be 
published  that  will  include  brief  biographies  of 
the  artists.  Proceeds  are  shared  50/50  but  artists 
are  encouraged  to  consider  a  100%  donation. 
Slides  are  due  Oct.  6,  For  more  info:  Art  Museum 
of  Missoula,  335  N.  Pattee,  Missoula,  MT  59802; 
406-728-0447. 

Wanted;  papermakers  who  make  artists’ 
books.  Artists  who  devote  creative  energy  to 
making  paperforconsffuction  of  handmade  books 
are  sought  for  a  special  research  project.  Their 
artwork  and  studio  processes  would  be 
documented  with  the  ultimate  goals  of  video 
production  and  article  writing.  Contact  C.M. 
Landis,  3200  Wendimere  Lane,  Billings,  MT 
59102-0952;  406-256-6536;  fax  406-657-2187; 
e-mail  at  Art_Landis@vino.emcmt.edu. 

The  Store  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  is 
looking  for  work  to  sell  by  Montana  artists. 

Wearable  art,  small  pieces  of  furniture,  and  artists’ 
books  as  well  as  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.,  are 
welcome.  For  more  info  or  to  submit  slides/ 
photos  of  work,  please  contact  Joyce  Dimock, 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  335  N.  Pattee,  Missoula, 
MT  59802;  406-728-0447. 

The  Montana  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
features  artwork  from  Montana  artists  all  across 
the  state..  Artwork  is  exhibited  for  a  one-month 
period.  Artists  interest  in  showing  their  work 
may  contact  Erin  Kuntzweiler,  PO  Box  202801, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2801,  406-444-2034. 

Artists,  craftsmen  and  volunteers  are  needed 
for  the  18th  Annual  Christmas  Collection, 
held  in  November  as  a  benefit  for  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls. 
Beginning  with  a  by-ticket-only  Preview  Evening 
on  Nov.  12  and  throughout  the  next  four  days, 
holiday  shoppers  will  stream  by  the  thousands 
through  festively  decorated  theme  rooms.  All 
artists  -  professional  and  amateur  -  are  invited  to 
submit  works  for  consignment.  To  maintain  high 
standards  of  quality,  all  items  are  juried.  Jurying 
takes  place  at  The  Square  on  Sept.  6-7  and  Oct.  4- 
5.  Artists  will  be  assessed  a  $10  handling  fee 
when  accepted  work  is  checked  in.  Twenty  percent 
of  sales  proceeds  is  designated  for  the  museum. 
Volunteers  are  needed  for  inventory,  ticket  sales, 
sales  shifts,  set-up,  take-down,  etc.  Toparticipate 
as  a  volunteer  or  artist,  call  406-727-8255  for 
information. 

The  Dogwood  Festival  Invitational  Art  Show 
and  the  Lewis-Clark  Juried  Art  Exhibition  is 

seeking  artists  from  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon.  The  Dogwood  Festival  Art  Show  is 
held  in  Lewiston  ID  April  3-26, 1998;  the  Lewis- 
Clark  Art  Exhibition  is  held  July  9- Aug.  7, 1 998. 
Two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional  original 
work  is  eligible.  $20  fee,  maximum  of  4  slides. 
Send  #  1 0  SASE  from  Nov.  3, 1 997  to  Jan.  2, 1 998 
to  Center  for  Arts  and  History,  415  Main  St., 
Lewiston,  ID  83501. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 
National 


The  Philip  and  Sylvia  Spertus  Judaica  Prize 
seeks  entries  in  the  biennial  award  competition 
to  design  Jewish  ceremonial  art.  This  year’s 
object  being  the  Havdalan  Spice  Container.  The 
competition  is  open  to  artists  of  all  nationalities 
and  religions,  first  prize  being  $10,000.  One 
entry  per  artist.  Single  spice  container,  created 
exclusively  for  this  competition.  Entry  deadline; 


Dec.  30,  1 997.  For  prospectus  contact;  Spertus 
Museum,  618  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
50605;  312-322-1779, 312-922-3934. 

New  York,  New  York:  The  Floating  Gallery 
International  Art  Expo  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
December,  1997.  Open  to  all  artists.  All  media. 
Excellent  exposure.  Group  shows,  $  1 ,000  cash 
awards,  medals,  catalog  and  opening  night 
reception.  Juried  by  slides,  quality  photos  and 
color  laser  prints.  Deadline  Nov.  5,  1997.  Fee: 
$  10/1  entry,  $20/3  entries,  $25/5  entries,  $5  each 
additional  entry.  For  a  prospectus.  E-mail: 
FloatingGal@aol.com;  or  send  SASE  to  The 
Floating  Gallery,  Dept.  D,  331  West  57th  St., 
Suite  465,  New  York  NY  10019. 

The  Sixteenth  Annuai  Smithsonian  Craft  Show 

at  the  National  Building  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  an  opportunity  for  120  craft  persons  to 
exhibit  and  sell  fine  crafts.  Dates  of  the  show  are 
April  23-26, 1998.  Deadline  is  October  10, 1997. 
For  more  information  contact  the  Smithsonian 
Women’s  Committee,  Smithsonian  Institution 
A&I  Building,  Room  1465  MRC  411, 
Washington,  DC  20560;  202-357-4000, 

Aisling  Studio/Gallery  in  Durango,  CO  is 
seeking  established,  new  and  emerging  artists 
working  in  the  following  media:  metal,  fiber, 
wearables,  furniture,  glass  and  mixed  media. 
Submit  slides/photos,  resume  and  artist’s 
statement,  SASE  to  Aisling  Studio/Gallery,  PO 
Box  3822,  Durango,  CO  81302.  Allow  3  months 
for  review.  Artists  are  welcome  to  visit  the  gallery 
and  may  call  ahead  for  appointments  to  present 
portfolios.  Call  970-247-3071  for  more 
information. 

American  Watercolor  Society  seeks  watercoior 
artists  for  its  131st  Annual  International 
Exhibition,  April  6  through  May  3,  1998, 
Salmagundi  Club  Galleries.  All  aqua  media  on 
paper,  no  collage  or  pastel.  Awards  totaling 
$32,000.  Full  color  catalog.  Juried  by  slides.  One 
slide  only.  Fee  $20.  Deadline  is  Nov.  15,  1997. 
Contact  Richard  Brzozowski,  13  Fox  Rd., 
Plainville,  CT  06062.  Send  SASE  for  prompt 
reply. 

The  Charlotte  County  Art  Guild  invites  2-D 
artists  (no  photography)  to  enter  its  first  national 
exhibit  in  February  1998.  Juror  is  Stephen 
Doherty,  Editor-in-ChiefofAmerican  Artists' and 
Waferco/ormagazines.  Awards  to  exceed  $7,000. 
Fee;  $10  per  slide,  limit  3,  Deadline  is  Nov.  1, 
1997.  Contact  Charlotte  County  Art  Guild,  210 
Maude  St.,  Punta  Gorda,  FL  33950. 

Emerging  Artists’  98,  international  Soho  group 
exhibition  to  be  held  February  1998,  New  York 
City.  Open  to  all  media.  First  prize  is  $1,000. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  Oct.  30,  1997.  Send 
SASE  for  prospectus  to  Slowinski  Gallery,  215 
Mulberry  St„  New  York,  NY  10012;  E-mail 
slowart@aol.com. 

Heart,  a  national  juried  exhibition,  craft  and 
sculpture  that  are  hearts  or  include  heart  imagery 
will  be  held  at  Tempe  Arts  Center,  Dec.  5,  1997 
to  Feb,  8,  1998.  $20  entry  fee;  up  to  5  works/15 
slide  maximum.  Deadline  is  Oct.  10,  1997.  For 
prospectus:  SASE  to  Tempe  Arts  Center,  PO  Box 
549,  Tempe,  AZ  85280-0549;  602-968-0888. 

Paper  Works:  On  and  Of  Paper,  a  national 
juried  exhibition,  will  be  presented  Feb.  24-March 
21,  1998  by  The  University  of  West  Florida  Art 
Gallery  in  Pensacola,  FL.  Entries  must  be  either 
on  or  of  paper.  Entry  fee  is  $  1 5  for  up  to  3  slides. 
Deadline  is  Nov.  2 1 , 1997.  For  more  information, 
contact  Gail  McKenney,  Director,  University  of 
West  Florida  Art  Gallery,  11000  University 


ArtistSearch  •  October/November/December  1997 


Environmental  artists  are  invited  to  apply  for 
funding  from  a  new  Foundation,  the  Nancy  H. 
Gray  Foundation  for  Art  in  the  Environment. 
Contact  NGF,  4700  Cambridge  A  ve„  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80528;  970-282-8598.  E-mail: 

NancyG4806@aol.com. 

Visual  artists  can  apply  for  free  studio  space  for 
up  to  one  yearin  NYC  (Tribeca).  The  14  available 
studios  are  non-living  spaces  for  the  making  of 
new  works  of  art.  Next  deadline  is  Jan.  31,  1998. 
Contact  The  Space  Program,  The  Marie  Walsh 
Sharpe  Art  Foundation,  711  No.  Tejon  St., 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903;  719-635-3220. 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  offers 
grants  of  up  to  $3,000,  with  the  deadline  the  20th 
day  of  each  month  for  projects  beginning  10 
weeks  after  deadline.  Deadline  for  grants  with  no 
specified  maximum  amounts  are  the  20th  of  March, 
August  and  October.  For  applications  or  more 
information  contact  MCH,  406-243-6022  or  http:/ 
/www. umt.edu/lastbest/. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  offers 
Museum  Assessment  Program  (MAP)  grants. 
The  grants,  funded  through  the  federal  Institute  of 
Museum  and  Library  Services,  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  establishing 
priorities,  preparing  for  accreditation,  enhancing 
board  effectiveness  and  increasing  community 
services.  The  one-time  grants  are  non-competitive. 
Application  deadlines  are:  Oct.  31,  Institutional 
Assessment  (MAP);  March  13,  Collections 
Management  Assessment  (MAP  II);  Feb.  27, 
Public  Dimension  Assessment  (MAP  III);  April 
24,  Institutional  Assessment  (MAP).  To  obtain  an 
application  call  AAM  at  202-289-9118. 

Financial  assistance  to  artists  of  recognizable 
merit  and  financial  need  is  available  from  the 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  Visual  Artist/ 
Sculptor  Fellowship.  Grants  from  $  1 ,000  to  $3,000 
are  awarded  throughout  the  year.  For  guidelines, 
write  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  725  Park  Ave„ 
New  York  City.  NY  10021. 

National  Heritage  Fellowships  in  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts,  FY  1998.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  seeks  nominations  for 
the  National  Heritage  Fellowships  for  master  folk 
and  traditional  artists.  Fellowships  recognize 
artistic  excellence  and  support  the  continuation  of 
our  nation’s  traditional  arts  heritage.  Up  to  12 
one-time-only  $10,0(X)  each  fellowships  will  be 
awarded.  Contact  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  Nancy  Hanks  Center,  1100  Pennsylvania 
Ave,,  NW,  Rm.  720,  Washington,  DC  20506- 
0001;  202-682-5400. 


Residencies 


Entry  form  and  complete  rules  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Mary  Brennan  Clapp  Memorial  Poetry  Contest, 
Montana  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771. 

The  1997  Flathead  River  Writers’  Conference 
will  be  held  Nov.  1  -2  at  Grouse  Mountain  Lodge 
in  Whitefish,  MT.  For  further  information  send  a 
post  card  to  The  Flathead  River  Writers’ 
Conference,  533  Crestview  Rd.,  Kalispell,  MT 
59901  or  call  406-752-7942  requesting 
information  and  a  registration  form. 

CineStory’s  second  annual  Screenwriting 
Awards:  The  competition  welcomes  feature- 
length  scripts  of  any  genre.  Work  is  judged  on  the 
basis  of  the  writer’s  creative  approach  to 
storytelling.  Three  winners  will  receive  $2,000 
each  along  with  active  sponsorships  from  Jodie 
Foster’s  Egg  Pictures,  Ira  Deutchman’s 
Redeemable  Features,  and  The  Shooting  Gallery, 
makers  of  Sling  Blade.  Deadlines:  Oct.  1  for  a 
$35  entry  fee,  Nov.  1  for  a  $45  entry  fee.  For  more 
information.  E-mail:  cinestory@aol.com,  or 
contact  CineStory  at  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Suite 
1224,  Chicago,  IL  60604;  312-322-9060;  fax 
312-322-9062. 

Muse  Press  announces  a  poetry  broadside 
contest  open  to  any  writer  over  2 1  years  old.  The 
winner  will  receive  $500  and  50  copies  of  the 
one-page  broadside.  Entries:  send  up  to  3 
previously  unpublished  one-page  poems  (copies, 
no  entries  returned),  $6  reading  fee  plus  $2  for 
each  additional  poem.  Send  SASE  for  guidelines 
plus  SASE  for  contest  results  and  a  copy  of 
winning  broadside.  Deadline  is  Jan.  31,  1998. 
Send  poems  with  entry  fee  to  Muse  Press,  1 85 
San  Remo,  Carmel  Highlands,  CA  93923. 

Short  Story  Award  for  New  Writers:  open  to 
any  writer  whose  fiction  hasn’t  appeared  in  a 
nationally-distributed  publication  with  a 
circulation  over  5,000.  Story  length:  1,200-7.500 
words.  Must  be  typed,  double-spaced.  No  themes, 
but  no  poetry  or  children’s  stories.  First-place 
winner  receives  $1,200,  publication  in  Glimmer 
Train  Stories,  and  20  copies  of  that  issue.  Second- 
and  third-place  winners  receive  $500/$300 
respectively.  Staple  pages  together;  cover  letter 
optional.  First  page  of  story  to  include  your  name, 
address  and  phone.  Materials  will  not  bereturned. 
$  1 1  check  covers  reading  fee  for  up  to  two  stories 
sent  together.  Write  “Short  Story  Award”  on 
envelope  and  send  to  Glimmer  Train  Press,  710 
SW  Madison  St.,  Suite  504,  Portland,  OR  97205. 

New  Observations  is  a  non-profit  arts  journal 
accepting  proposals  for  guest  editors  to  discuss 
art-related  topics.  New  Proposals,  6 1 1  Broadway, 
#70 1 ,  New  York,  NY  1 00 1 2.  Fax:  2 1 2-677-856 1 . 


Pkwy.,  Pensacola,  FL  32514;  850-474-2696;  fax 
850-474-3247. 

The  City  of  Tucson  will  commission  artwork 
for  four  retaining  walls  at  the  Broadway  Traffic 
Interchange.  Artists  are  invited  to  propose  artwork 
for  one  or  more  or  all  four  walls.  Any  durable, 
safe  medium  of  two  or  three  dimensions  is 
acceptable.  Applications  are  due  Oct.  7,  1997. 
For  information,  call  Beth  Hancockat  theTucson/ 
Pima  Arts  Council,  520-624-0595,  ext.  21. 

American  Women  Artists  is  seeking  slide 
submissions  for  its  First  Annual  National 
Juried  Competition.  Open  to  women  of  all  ages 
and  art  backgrounds;  oil  painting,  water  mediums, 
graphics  and  sculpture  are  accepted.  Finalists 
will  exhibit  with  renowned  members  of  AWA  at 
Trailside  Americana  Gallery  in  Scottsdale,  AZ  in 
January  1998,  where  Best  in  Show  will  be 
announced.  An  all-expense-paid  independent 
study  trip  for  two  weeks  in  Italy  will  be  awarded 
the  winner;  others  will  receive  materials  and  cash 
awards.  Judging  is  by  AWA  members  and  is 
based  on  quality  of  work.  Submit  3  slides  minimum 
and  $20  fee  (additional  slides  $5  each).  Entry 
deadline:  Dec.  1,  1997.  Send  slides,  check,  and 
SASE  to  AWA,  c/o  Star  York,  533  Onate  Place, 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  For  further  information 
contact  Trish  Roque  505-983-1547. 

The  Nancy  H.  Gray  Foundation  for  Art  in  the 
Environment  is  seeking  information  about 
environmental  artists  who  help  the  people  of  the 
earth  understand  how  they  interrelate  with  each 
other,  with  wildlife,  with  children,  the  earth  and 
the  universe.  Artists  need  a  degree  in  the  arts, 
creativity  for  putting  together  ideas  that  haven’t 
been  combined  before,  a  sense  of  adventure  for 
the  untried,  evidence  of  dependability  via  a  track 
record  and  an  understanding  of  budgets.  Grants 
range  from  under  $  1 ,000  to  $  1 0,000.  The  trustees 
have  a  bias  toward  projects  conceived  and 
managed  by  artists.  Send  a  one-page  introduction 
about  your  work  to  Nancy  H.  Gray  Foundation 
for  Art  in  the  Environment,  4700  Cambridge 
Ave.,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80528. 

The  American  Highland  Cattle  Assoc.,  in 
conjunction  with  its  national  show  and  sale,  will 
again  sponsor  the  Highland  Gallery.  All  media  of 
fine  arts  and  crafts  featuring  Scottish  Highland 
cattle  is  accepted.  The  exhibit  is  in  Denver  Jan. 
22-25, 1998.  For  prospectus  send  SASE  to  Cathy 
Phillips,  PO  Box  323,  Pavillion,  WY  82523; 
307-857-0347. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 

The  National  Foundation  for  Advancement  in 
the  Arts  (NFAA)  offers  emerging  visual  artists 
time,  space  and  money  to  work  in  a  supportive 
environment  through  its  CAVA  (Career 
Advancement  in  Visual  Arts)  residency  program 
in  Miami  Beach,  FL.  Selected  Fellows  will  receive 
studio  space,  housing,  a  $  I  ,(K)0  monthly  stipend 
and  funds  for  supplies.  The  residencies  run  in 
four-month  cycles  and  are  renewable  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  residency,  the  Fellows 
will  exhibit  their  work  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art.  Artists  between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  40  or  who 
have  been  practicing  professionally  at  least  one 
year  but  not  more  than  five  and  are  U.S.  citizens 
or  permanent  residents  are  eligible.  Deadline  for 
next  available  residency  period  (July  3-October 
31,  1998)  is  Feb.  1,  1998.  For  an  application 
contact  NFAA  Fellowships  in  the  Visual  Arts, 
800  Brickell  Ave.,  Suite  500,  Miami,  FL,  33131 
or  call  1-800-970- ARTS.  Applicants  may  also 
apply  on-line:  http://www.nfaa.org. 

The  Northern  Rockies  Blacksmith 
Association  is  accepting  applications  from 
individuals  in  need  of  financial  assistance  for 
education  in  the  field  of  metal  forging. 
Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  aspiring  smiths 
residing  in  the  Northwest  based  on  financial  need 
and  demonstrated  commitment  to  furthering  the 
craft.  Deadline:  ongoing.  For  more  information: 
NRBA  Scholarship  Committee,  280  River  Bend 
Rd.,  Bigfork,  MT  599 1 1 ;  406-837-4208. 


Vermont  Studio  Center  offers  4-  to  12- week 
residencies  for  50  artists  and  writers  per  month  on 
a  year-round  basis.  All  VSC  residents  receive 
studio  space  appropriate  to  their  medium  (open  24 
hours  per  day),  comfortable  accommodations, 
and  superb  food.  Deadlines  are  Feb.  19,  1998  and 
June  15,  1998.  For  application,  write  Vermont 
Studio  Center,  Box  613,  Johnson,  VT  05656,  E- 
mail:  VSCVT@PWshift.com  or  website:http:/ 
/www. vermontstudiocenter.com. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all  disciplines 
for  Fall  1997  through  Fall  1998.  Residencies  are 
three  months  to  one  year  in  length.  Deadline  on¬ 
going.  Send  SASE  to  Montana  Artists  Refuge, 
Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631;  406-225-3525 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

All  Montana  poets,  including  previous  and 
current  residents,  are  invited  to  enter  the  1997 
Mary  Brennan  Clapp  Memorial  Poetry 
Contest,  Awards  are  $50,  1st  place;  $40,  2nd 
place;  $30, 3rd  place;  and$20,  honorable  mention. 
Postmark  deadline  for  entries  is  Nov.  I,  1997. 
There  is  no  entry  fee.  An  entry  form  is  required. 


Performing  Arts 


Colonel  George  S.  Howard  Young  Artists 
Competition.  Open  to  high  school  woodwind, 
brass  and  percussion  instrumentalists,  grades  10- 
12.  U.S.  citizens  only;  no  previous  winners. 
Requirements:  videotapeof  applicant  performing 
required  selection  with  piano,  band  or  orchestral 
accompaniment,  letter  with  parent’s  signature 
agreeing  to  appear  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  finals 
at  the  applicant’s  expense  (air  travel  and  lodging 
provided  to  winner  and  chaperone).  Deadline 
Nov.  3,  1997.  For  information  and  required 
repertoire,  call  202-404-8363.  Website:  http:// 
www.bolling.af.mil/bancVband.htm. 

Very  Special  Arts  -  Young  Soloists  Award. 
Very  Special  Arts  is  searching  for  outstanding 
young  instrumentalists  and  vocalists  with  a 
disability,  ages  25  and  under.  A  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  for  selected  musically  talented 
students  or  young  professionals  to  earn  scholarship 
funds  and  perform  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  The 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  To 
receive  an  application  packet,  call  or  write:  Very 
Special  Arts  Young  Soloists  Program,  Education 
Dept.,  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C.  20566;  1-800-933-8721. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Vendor 
packets 
available 
for  state  bids 

Register  to  receive 
“Request  for 
Proposais  (RFPs)”  for 
state  video  and  fiim 
production,  and 
advertising  and  pubiic 
relation  contract 
work. 

Phone  the  state’s 
Central  Bidders 
Office  at  (406)  444- 
2575  and  ask  for  a 
“vendor  packef  for 
state  bids.  This 
packet  will  include 
registration 
information. 
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Call  for  grant 
panelists 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  and 
the  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts  are  looking  for 
people  who  would 
be  interested  in 
serving  as  grant 
panelists  in  the 
future. 

The  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  a 
brochure  called 
“Panelist  Profile 
Form”  which 
delineates  all  of 
the  details.  To 
request  this  form, 
call  Linda  Smythe 
at  (202)  682-5788, 
or  write  to  the 
National 

Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  Office  of 
Panel  Operations, 
Nancy  Hanks 
Center,  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 
NW, 

Washington  DC 
20506-0001, 

For  the  Montana 
Arts  Council, 
please  send  a 
resume  and  we  will 
include  your 
information  in  our 
database  for  future 
consideration. 
Please  address 
your  resume  to 
Arni  Fishbaugh, 
Executive  Director, 
Montana  Arts 
Council,  316  N, 
Park  Ave,,  Suite 
252,  Helena, 

MT  59620, 


Travel  Funds  available  to  see  Japanese 
performances  from  the  Japan  Foundation’s 
Performing  Arts  JAPAN  Program.  Non-profit 
performing  arts  presenters  throughout  the  US 
may  receive  travel  funds  to  see  Japanese 
performing  artists  touring  the  U,S,  and  attend 
conferences  and  workshops  (taking  place  prior  to 
Dec.  1,  1997).  Deadline:  ongoing  until  Nov.  15, 
1997.  Contact  Julianna  Lovell,  NEFA,  at  617- 
951-0010;  fax  617-951-0016;  E-mail 
jlovel@nefa,org. 

Composers  and  writers  who  have  not  yet 
achieved  significant  recognition  in  the  field  of 
musical  theater  are  invited  to  submit  book  and 
score  of  original  musical  theater  pieces  to  be 
considered  for  the  Richard  Rodgers  Award  1998, 
The  winning  work  will  receive  a  full  production 
in  New  York  City  non-profit  theater.  Musicals, 
plays  with  songs,  thematic  revues  or  comparable 
work  will  all  be  considered.  Innovative  and 
experimental  work  is  encouraged.  Rights  to  all 
materials  remain  the  property  of  the  author(s). 
Deadline  is  Nov.  3,  1997.  For  application,  send  a 
SASE  to:  Richard  Rodgers  Awards,  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  633  W.  155  St„ 
New  York,  NY  10032, 

Music  and  business  graduates,  performing 
musicians,  business  professionals  and  arts 
volunteers  have  all  established  rewarding  careers 
in  orchestra  management  through  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League's  year-long 
fellowship  program.  Fellows  gain  experience  in 
all  aspects  of  orchestra  management  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  executive  directors  from 
America' s  leading  orchestras.  Applications  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  Nov.  7,  1997.  To 
learn  more  about  this  unique  program,  write 
Orchestra  Management  Fellowship  Program, 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  1156 
Fifteenth  Street  NW,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC 
20005-1704.  Or  call  202-776-0212.  E-mail: 
league@symphony.org. 

The  National  Dance  Project  (NDP)  is  an 
initiative  that  supports  theproduction  and  touring 
of  contemporary  dance  works  in  the  United  States. 
Production  Grants  support  the  creation  and 
development  of  work  through  its  premiere. 
Production  Grants  will  support  approximately 
15  dance  projects  annually.  Forms  to  nominate 
projects  to  receive  production  grants  in  1998-99 
will  be  distributed  to  the  field  this  winter,  to  be 
returned  no  later  than  April  1,  1998.  Touring 
Grants  will  be  awarded  annually  to  support 
presentation  and  distribution  of  projects  receiving 
Production  Grants  and  of  selected  other  projects 
that  meet  NDP  criteria.  Interested  presenters 
should  contact  the  tour  coordinator  no  later  than 
Oct.  17,  1997.  For  a  list  of  touring  projects  or 
more  information  contact  the  administering 
organization:  New  England  Foundation  for  the 
Arts,  330  Congress  St.,  Boston,  MA  02210- 
1216;617-951-0010;fax617-951-0016;E-mail: 
info@nefa,org. 


Media  Arts 


Independent  Film  and  videomakers  are  invited 
to  send  their  work  to  P.O.V.,  an  annual 
primetime  series  that  showcases  independent, 
nonfiction  films  on  most  public  television  stations 
nation-wide.  For  guidelines,  contact:  P.O.  V.,  c/o 
American  Documentary,  Inc.,  220  W.  19th  St., 
New  York  City,  NY  10011. 

Frameline  Film  and  Video  Completion  Fund: 

up  to  $2,000  grants  for  lesbian/gay  film/ 
videomakers  in  process  of  completing  their  work. 
Frameline,  346  9th  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103; 
415-703-8650;  fax  861-1404. 

CS  Newsletter  is  a  free  quarterly  published  by  the 
Creative  Screen  Writers  Group  for  U.S.  television 
and  movie  writers.  To  receive  free  subscription, 
send  name,  address  and  writing  interest  to: 
Creative  Screen  Writers  Group,  816  E.  Street, 
NE.,  Suite  201,  Washington,  DC  20002. 

Reel  Time  at  P.S.  122  seeks  new  independent 
films  and  videos  under  30  minutes  for  ongoing  j 


series.  Send  VHS  preview  tape  to  Reel  Time. 
P.S.  122,  150  First  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10009; 
212-477-5829. 

Assistant  Directors  Training  Program:  The 
Directors  Guild  of  America  and  the  Alliance  of 
Motion  Picture  and  Television  Producers  co¬ 
sponsor  this  program  to  train  qualified  Assistant 
Directors  for  the  industry.  Every  year  a  select 
number  of  candidates  are  chosen  to  join  the 
program.  They  must  complete  4(X)  working  days 
in  paid  film  and  television  production,  and  attend 
regular  seminars.  Upon  graduation,  they  become 
eligible  to  Join  the  Directors  Guild  of  America  as 
Second  Assistant  Directors.  The  Assistant 
Directors  Training  Program  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  30  years.  Many  of  its  graduates  are  now 
working  as  producers,  directors  and  unit  production 
managers.  For  more  information:  818-386-2545; 
E-mail  trainingprogram@dgptp.org;  World  Wide 
Web  Site:  dgptp.org. 


Workshops 


The  Montana  Dance  Arts  Association  (MDAA) 
will  hold  their  Autumn  Workshop  in  Great 
Falls,  MT  Oct.  17-19,  1997,  All  dance  students, 
age  1 0  and  up,  and  professional  dance  teachers  are 
welcome  to  attend.  Pre-registration  is  required. 
Current  professional  members  will  receive  a 
registration  packet  in  the  mail  soon.  Students 
should  see  their  teachers  to  obtain  the  information. 
If  you  are  not  a  current  professional  member,  please 
call  the  MDAA  state  office  at  406-585-955 1 ,  if  you 
wish  the  information. 

The  Festival  of  the  Dead  in  Missoula,  MT  is 
sponsoring  two  workshops:  On  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  Oct.  13  and  15,  a  large-scale  mask¬ 
making  workshop  will  be  held  from  6-9  p.m.  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  on  UM  campus.  All  ages  5 
and  up,  parents  attend  with  children,  $5  materials 
cost.  Call  406-543-3955  for  information.  On 
Saturdays,  Oct.  1 8  and  Oct.  25,  a  workshop  titled 
Images  and  Objects  of  Remembrance  will  be  held 
at  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  from  1-3  p.m. 
This  facilitated  workshop  will  invite  you  to  create 
images  and  objects  in  remembrance  of  loved  ones 
who  have  died.  You  have  the  option  of  displaying 
your  finished  pieces  in  the  Upper  Gallery  of  the 
Art  Museum  and  as  part  of  Missoula’s  annual 
Festival  of  the  Dead  celebration.  Bring  photos  or 
photo  copies  of  the  loved  one  to  be  remembered 
along  with  your  own  materials  to  embellish  the 
objects.  No  art  experience  necessary.  $5  fee.  Call 
406-721-9529  for  more  information. 

The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison,  MT  is  offering 
two  workshops  in  October.  An  Oil  Painting 
Workshop  by  Betty  Hudson  for  intermediate  or 
advanced  will  be  held  Oct.  6-8  at  the  Gallery.  Cost 
is  $40.  Also,  from  Oct.  15-17,  a  Watercolor 
Workshop  by  Billings  artistand  instructorMarilyn 
Beth  Hughes  will  be  held.  Cost  is  $75.  Course  is 
adjustable  to  beginners  as  well  as  advanced.  Artists 
interested  in  either  of  these  workshops  should  call 
Betty  Hudson,  406-883-4131. 

The  Bozeman  Bass  Bash,  to  be  held  Oct.  2-5  in 
Bozeman,  MT,  offers  the  following  workshops 
for  musicians:  Oct.  2,  an  introduction  to  the  bash 
and  a  brush-up  on  basics  with  Rob  Kohler  and 
Geno  Kreis;  Oct,  4,  “Better  Living  Through 
Electronics”  with  Geno  Kreis  and  Larry  Dimarzio, 
and  three  workshops  throughout  the  day  with 
Randy  Tico,  Barry  Green  and  Brian  Bromberg. 
For  information  call  Galen  McAllister,  406-587- 
8317  or  Rob  Kohler,  406-586-4599. 

Workshops  on  Sculpture  &  Watercolor  will  be 
held  Oct.  12-18,  1997  at  Beartooth  Mountain 
Ranch,  south  of  Absarokee.  MT.  Barbara  Schaffner 
will  instruct  a  class  on  using  watercolor  to  create 
dynamic  landscape  composition.  Lyle  Johnson 
will  instruct  a  class  on  additive  sculpture 
techniques.  Cost  is  $475.  Fee  covers  lodging, 
meals  and  instruction .  For  information  call  1  -888- 
567-853 1  or  write  Artisan  Workshop  Promotions, 
PO  Box  304,  Shepherd,  MT  59079. 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  weekend,  week-long  and  two- 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell, 
MT  59903;  (406)  257-3241.  Advocacy  organization  for 
arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Susan  Seilstad, 
Lockvi/ood  Elementary  School,  1932  US  Highway  87. 
Billings.  MT  59101:  (406)  259-0154.  Provides 
professional  information  and  deveiopment  for  art  teachers 
in  ail  areas. 

MT  Arts  Foundation,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  administrative  services 
for  statewide  organizations  and  some  local  groups  and 
acts  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  Rrst  Avenue 
North.  Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  2608  2nd.  Ave. 
South.  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  453-3606. 

Provides  resource  sharing,  imports  musicians  and 
conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Lewis  &  Clark  Library, 

128  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch.  Helena,  MT  59601; 

(406)  447-1690.  ext.  17,  ask  for  Debbie.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities.  PO  Box  8036, 
Missoula.  MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  208  N.  Montana,  Suite  207, 
Helena.  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442-0482, 
E-mail:  mcf@desktop.org.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards/grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy.  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts,  libraries  and 
historical  agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to 
maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees 
legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural  sector, 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441.  Sponsors 
individual  art  symposia  on  reservations,  develops 
traveling  exhibits  and  conducts  workshops  for  individual 
Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Leonard  Ostwalt, 
330  South  Nelson  Street,  Dillon.  MT  59725;  (406)  683- 
4463.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman.  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports 
performing  arts  presenting  in  large  and  small 
communities;  sponsors  an  annual  conference  showcasing 
performing  arts;  facilitates  block-booking;  and  provides 
quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  technical 
assistance  and  information  on  historic  presen/ation  issues 
through  a  circuit  rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation 
Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 
Supports  efforts  of  Montana's  rural  low  power  public 
television  stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video 
production  and  station  application  procedures  and 
sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist.  CM  Russell 
High  School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT 
59403;  (406)  791-2387.  Provides  professional  infor¬ 
mation  and  development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274. 

Missoula.  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  728-0189 
Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an  Open  Members 
show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit,  and  a 
quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical 
Society,  225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444- 
4710.  Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual 
conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues, 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana.  221  E,  Front,  Missoula.  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently- 
abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St.,  Billings.  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 
Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of 
literary  arts. 
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week  workshops  in  such  places  as  Alaska, 
Colorado,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Martha’s 
'Vineyard  and  Montana.  For  a  free  64-page  catalog 
of  1 997  workshops  and  career  training  programs, 
call  the  office  in  Missoula,  MT  at  406-543-0171 
or  1-800-394-7677. 

Western  Academy  of  Women  Artists  first 
annual  Associate  Membership  Workshop, 
Seminar  and  Show  will  be  held  Nov,  1,  1997  in 
Wickenburg,  AZ.  This  is  a  weekend  of  art, 
education,  networking  and  fun  to  further  the 
image  of  women  in  the  world  of  art.  For  more 
information  on  The  Western  Academy  ofWomen 
Artists  and  show  submission,  contact  Sheryl 
Goodman,  Associates  Director,  1550N.  Stapley 
Dr.,  #125,  Mesa,  AZ  85203;  619-695-1577. 

The  Tony  Ortega  Pastel  Workshop  will  be  held 
in  Acapulco,  Mexico  Nov.  2-8, 1997.  For  students 
of  all  abilities  from  beginning  to  advanced. 
Workshop  includes  demonstrations,  two  group 
critique  sessions  and  individual  instruction  on 
location.  Some  aspects  of  Plein  Aire  painting  will 
be  explored.  Enjoy  unique  ocean  front 
accommodations  on  the  large  private  estate  of 
Mexican  artist  Nora  Beteta.  $695  includes  room, 
meals,  tuition  and  transportation  within  the 
workshop.  Airfare  not  included.  For  information 
contact  Tony  Ortega  at  303-480-0576. 


Job  Opportunities 


Assistance  Professor  of  Theatre.  Northern 
Michigan  University  seeks  individual  with 
directing  experience  to  teach  some  combination 
of  acting,  non-traditional/non-western  theatre 
forms,  stage  movement,  stage  combat,  audition 
methods,  introduction  to  theatre  and  other  areas 
of  specialization.  Responsibilities  include 
directing  one  or  two  main  stage  productions 
annually  and  sharing  in  supervision  of  lab/studio 
productions.  Tenure  earning  position.  PhD  or 
MFA  and  commitment  to  mentoring  theatre 
students  required.  Full  time  teaching  experience 
desirable.  Competitive  salary,  excellent  fringes. 
Begins  Fall  1998.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  names,  addresses,  telephone  and  fax 
numbers  of  at  least  three  references  to:  Donald 
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Rybacki,  Department  of  Communication  and 
Performance  Studies,  Northern  Michigan 
University,  Marquette,  MI  49855.  Applicant 
review  begins  Oct.  1 5  and  continues  until  position 
is  filled.  Web  Site:  www.nmu.edu. 

Executive  Director  Yellowstone  Art  Museum. 
Opportunity  to  provide  leadership  and  vision  for 
highly  regarded  accredited  art  museum,  reopening 
in  a  beautifully  renovated  and  greatly  expanded 
4 1 ,500  square  foot  facility  in  early  1 998,  following 
completion  of  highly  successful  $6.2  million 
capital  campaign.  Located  in  Billings,  Montana, 
the  Museum  focuses  on  contemporary  and  historic 
art  of  the  region  with  a  net  annual  operating 
budget  of  $700,000.  As  CEO,  the  Executive 
Director  oversees  the  extensive  exhibit  and 
education  program  and  tbe  entire  operation, 
adhering  to  the  highest  standards  and  practices  as 
well  as  expectations  for  quality.  In  addition  to  art 
museum  experience  and  an  art  history  background, 
candidates  must  have  directly  led  and  been  actively 
involved  in  fundraising,  audience  development, 
marketing  and  public  relations,  and  financial 
management.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  with 
references  listed  to  Linda  Sweet,  Management 
Consultants  for  the  Arts,  Box  YAM,  132  East 
Putman  Ave.,  Cos  Cob,  CT  06807. 

The  WYO  Theater  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  is 
seeking  an  energetic,  versatile  person  as  its 
Executive  Director.  Experience  in  theater 
management,  performing  arts-related  marketing, 
business  and  accounting  is  required.  Persons 
interested  should  write  for  additional  information 
and  application  form  to  WYO  Theater,  PO  Box 
528,  Sheridan,  WY  82801. 


Online 


The  non-profit  Poetry  Poll  has  a  central  link  to 
poetry  readings  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  http://www.geocities.com/Athens/ 
Acropolis/8321readings.htm.  Poetry  readings  by 
top  poets,  poetry  festivals,  and  open  poetry 
readings  are  linked  at  this  page  where  thousands 
of  people  come  every  month  to  find  readings.  If 
you  have  an  upcoming  reading  by  a  top  poet,  a 
schedule  of  readings  or  a  regular  reading  series 


that  is  advertised  on  the  World  Wide  Web,  send 
them  the  URL. 

ArtNet,  an  art  information,  locating  and 
referral  service  with  a  presence  on  the  world 
wide  web  is  currently  in  search  of  artists  who 
would  like  to  submit  a  group  of  original  works. 
ArtNet  is  one  of  the  most  effective  sales  tools 
available  in  today’s  art  market.  The  artist  lists  the 
artwork  that  is  for  sale  with  ArtNet;  buyers  browse 
ArtNet’s  visual  archives  using  an  artist’s  name, 
title  or  even  just  a  description  of  color  or  content; 
when  ArtNet  receives  a  call  from  a  customer 
requesting  artwork,  the  customer  is  sent  directly 
to  the  artist.  No  commission  or  finder’s  fee.  Call 
1  -800-278-7583  M-F  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  MST. 
Visit  our  homepage:  http://www.cyberart.org. 


In  Print  &  Resources 


The  Visual  Artist  Information  Hotline.  A 

national,  toll-free  information  service 
providing  individual  visual/film/video  artists 
information  about  funding  service  and  other 
organizations  that  serve  artists.  Operates 
Monday-Friday,  2-5  p.m.,  EST.  1-800-232- 
2789. 

Allworth  Press  has  recently  released  The 
Copyright  Guide:  A  Friendly  Handbook  for 
Protecting  and  Profiting  from  Copyrights  by 
Lee  Wilson,  an  attorney  with  special  expertise 
in  the  areas  of  copyright  and  trademarks.  The 
guide  offers  an  easy-to-use  and  up-to-date 
reference  for  anyone  who  wants  to  understand 
and  benefit  from  copyrights.  It  is  available 
through  bookstores,  or  directly  by  calling 
1-800-491-2808. 

The  Irish  Music  Handbook  contains 
comprehensive  information  on  Irish  promoters, 
venues,  festivals  and  music  organizations, 
music  services,  educational  facilities, 
competitions  and  scholarships.  Contact  Music 
Network  at  the  Coach  House,  Dublin  Castle, 
Dublin  2,  Ireland;  +353/1/671-9429, 
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What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Event:  _ _ 

Event  Location:  _ _ 

Date(s): -  Time(s):  _ _ 

Sponsor: _ _ 

Address: _ 

Phone  Number _ _ 


ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address 

New  Address  Old  Address 

Name: -  Name: _ 

Address:  -  - -  Address: _ 

City,  State:  - -  -  City,  State: _ _ 

Zip: -  Zip: _ 

Daytime  Phone: -  Daytime  Phone: _ 

Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  POBox202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
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Production 
Guide  and 
hotline 
offer  film 
updates 

For  information 
on  current  and 
upcoming  film 
productions,  call 
the  Montana  Film 
Office  Hotline  at 
406-444-3960 
day  or  night.  The 
line  features  up- 
to-date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office  has 
been  authorized 
to  release. 

The  new 
Montana 

Production  Guide, 
published  by  the 
film  office,  is  hot 
off  the  presses. 
This  year,  the 
publication 
features 
advertising  by 
production 
support 

companies  and 
lodging  facilities. 

The  new  guide 
is  available  at 
public  libraries  in 
Billings, 

Bozeman,  Butte, 
Great  Falls, 
Helena,  Kalispell 
and  Missoula  and 
at  chambers  of 
commerce  in 
many  Montana 
communities. 
Copies  may  be 
purchased  from 
the  Film  Office  at 
$25  each.  The 
film  office  also 
offers  a 

Production  Crew 
List,  Support 
Services/ 
Production 
Companies  List 
and  copies  of  the 
1995-96 

Production  Guide 
at  no  charge  for 
the  first  copy.  To 
order,  call  444- 
3762. 

The  film  office 
also  has  its  own 
Internet  site, 
located  at  http:// 
montanafilm.mtgov. 
Soon,  information 
from  the 

production  guide 
will  also  appear 
on  the  website. 
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■  See  page  /  for  (details 

The  1997-98  Artists  in  the  Schools/Communities  program 
guidelines  are  now  available.  To  obtain  a  copy,  call  the  MAC 
office  at  (406)  444-6430.  The  AIS/C  residency  program 
integrates  working  artists  into  the  daily  activities  of  schools 
and  communities.  Next  application  deadline  is  Oct.  3, 1997 
for  short-term  residencies  from  Dec.  1997-April  1998. 
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MCXifANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 

Change  of  Address  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 

Bill  Frazier.  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 
Connie  G.  Clarke,  Miles  City 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 
Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Jack  Hines,  Big  Timber 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein.  Kalispell 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
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MAC  Staff 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
Fran  Morrow,  Director  of  Artists  Services 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  ofFolklife 
Kim  LaRowe,  Administrative  Assistant 
Allan  Lenhardt,  Program  Specialist 

This  issue  of  ArtistSearch  was  produced  by  Lively  Times 
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